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His Imperial Highness Prince Nobuhito Takamatsu as proxy of His 
Majesty the Emperor left Tokyo on May 26 for 
Hsinking to express congratulations on the oc- 
casion of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of Manchoukuo. His Imperial Highness arrived at the destination on 
May 28 by way of Dairen and was welcomed at Hsinking Station by 
His Majesty the Emperor of Manchoukuo. On the following day the 
Imperial proxy proceeded to the Hsinking Palace and extended a 
message of congratulation for the auspicious event. This significant 
mission having been fulfilled, His Imperial Highness stayed at the 
Manchoukuo capital for some days, during which time he often had a 
chance of furthering friendship with the Manchoukuo Emperor. 
During the intervening period His Imperial Highness paid a visit to the 
Manchoukuo Foundation Mausoleum and the Manchoukuo Foundation 
Memorial Shrine and was pleased to inspect a welcome ceremony held 

under the sponsorship of the Concordia Association. His Imperial 

Highness also was pleased to honour a welcome function held under the 

auspices of the Manchoukuo Government with his attendance and in- 

spected a review staged by the Manchoukuoan Army. All the func- 

tions on the programme over, His Imperial Highness left Hsinking on 

June 1 and returned to Tokyo on June 3 by way of Mukden. 


The composite war results gained by the Japanese Army and Navy 
: forces during the half year (as of May 31) since the 

Composite War start of the Pacific wat have been announced jointly 
by the Army and Navy. The results gained by 

the Army are indeed amazing. The enemy forces annihilated by 
the Japanese forces totalled about thirty-five and a half divisions. 


Imperial Proxy for 
Manchoukuo 
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War prisoners numbered 342,000. Spoils of wat consisted of 3,76; 
guns, 1,440 tanks and 240 airplanes. The enemy planes shot down 
aggregated 1,636. The total area under Japanese military occupation 
is 2,521,510 square kilometres, which is 3.7 times as large as the whole 
territory of Japan and the population there is 100,000,000. Hong- 
kong, once a British Crown Colony, is now ruled by a Japanese 
governor-general, while military administrations have been established 
in the Philippines, Malaya, Burma, Java and Sumatra. Peace and 
order have been restored and the new construction is progressing 
satisfactorily. The Japanese losses were only 9,174 killed and 20,700 
wounded. During the intervening period, the Japanese Navy was 
successful in annihilating the American, British and Dutch naval forces 
in greater East Asia and thereby has firmly secured both the sea and ait 
power to facilitate the ground operations of the Army over an exten- 
sive southern area. The results gained by the Navy (as of May 20) con- 
sisted of 153 enemy warships sunk, of which six were battleships, five 
aircraft-carriers, and six cruisers. The enemy planes downed totalled 
982 and those destroyed on the ground numbered 1,292 with an aggre- 
gate of 2,175. The enemy ships sunk came up to 169 with a total ton- 
nage of about 934,000 and those captured reached 503 with a total 
tonnage of about 220,000. In addition, the enemy ships distroyed 
were 129 with an aggregate of about 485,000 tons, On the other 
hand, the Japanese losses consisted of 248 planes, one small aircraft- 


carrier, one seaplane tender, six destroyers and others numbering 17 
with an aggregate of 62,000 tons. 


In his administrative speech delivered at the first extraordinary Die 
session after the general election, Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo referred to the enlarge- 
ment of Japan’s wartime economic strength 
and said in part: “ Japan is ready to enlarge the brilliant results of the 
war of greater East Asia in its early stage and to carry outa large 
scale and impressive construction in parallel to the bold and extensive 
military operations. This means that Japan intends to strengthen the 
structure of sure victory through an epochal enhancement of total 
national strength.’ Aftet thus expressing the firm conviction and 
unshakable determination, the Premier said that Japan’s wartime 
economy was not only able to make good the loss and attrition of 
war, but had been placed on a solid basis of ensuring the future enlarge- 
ment of war strength. Continuing he said that Japan’s economy had 
rising expectations, while the losses dealt to the enemy were consider- 


Enlargement of 
Wartime Economy 
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ably serious, and emphasized that the Government was taking necessary 
steps to increase and strengthen speedily the power of war execution 


through ample display of composite economic strength over the whole 
of greater East Asia. 


In his diplomatic policy speech made before the Diet session on May 
27, Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo dwelt 
rein Relations yon the international situation developed since 
the start of the war in greater East Asia and 
said that practically all the American and British bases of invasion 
in East Asia had been overthrown by Japan, enabling this country 
to consolidate its status of absolute victory and of bringing added 
pressure to bear uponits enemy. The situation surrounding Japan thus 
is evolving advantageously to this country. Referring to Japan-Soviet 
relations, Foreign Minister Togo declared. “‘ There has been no change 
whatever as regards Japan-Soviet relations and only recently it has 
been made clear that the Soviet Union has reassured Japan that its 
relations with Japan shall go by the Neutrality Pact and that the Soviet 
Union has no idea such as to let Japan’s enemy countries utilize its 
tertitory as a military base.” ‘The Foreign Minister added: “As 
the war develops, it is believed as likely that enemy propaganda with 
a malicious intention of alienating the Soviet Union from Japan will 
become more rampant than ever before, but, as long as the Soviet 
Union maintains this attitude firmly, that sort of plot will have no 
chance for success. Meanwhile, Japan will watch the development of 
the situation with a sober and calm attitude from the viewpoint of 
secuting the safety of the north.” 


Foreign Minister Togo also in the same Diet speech commented upon 
: the prevailing conditions in the United States 
pee Exposed 1d Britain with particular reference to the latter. 
Signs of an early collapse of the British Empite, 

he said, are becoming more pronounced after the wholesale British de- 
feat in Hast Asia combined with increased activities of the German and 
Italian naval units in the Mediterranean. Then he mentioned about 
America’s vulnerability and said: ‘The United States Governmentis try- 
ing hard to keep correct war news from publication in an attempt to con- 
ceal its successive adverse war results and is persistently circulating false 
reports of victory in order not to discourage the popular mind. The 
United States Government used to be known for bright administration 
through its frankness, but the recent tendency is that it does not make 
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a correct and straight announcement.” He pointed out how cries of 


dissatisfaction were being raised by intelligent Americans against the 


action of their Government leaders for having arbitrarily driven the 

citizens into a war adventure with Japan without adequate pre- 

parations, thereby plunging the nation into misery. 

In his conversation with foreign newspapermen on June 1 Mr, 
Tomokazu Hori, spokesman of the Board of Information and director 
of its Third Division, enumerated many concrete instances of fabric- 
ation resorted to by America and asserted that the announcement 
of coloured reports by the Roosevelt administration during the initial 
petiod of the war to hoodwink the people compelled it subsequently 
to release continued false reports to patch up the adverse war 
situation confronting that country. He added: ‘‘Even now 
Washington is continuing its policy of hiding the truth from the 
American people.” 

Japanese special submarines, the brilliant exploits of which were in- 
eee iene stanced at the time of their attack on Pearl 
Ghacal Sabmuiines Harbour at the start of the war, recorded 

another success on May 31, when they made a 
sutprise attack on Diego Suarez on the northern extremity of Mada- 
gascar, which had been forcibly occupied by Britain from France, and 
damaged a British battleship of the QOuxeen Elizabeth class and one 

B-class cruiser of the Arethusa class. On the same night other special 

submarines attacked the Port of Sydney and sank one enemy warship. 

Madagascar lies at a distance of 7,000 nautical miles from Japan 

and Sydney 4,500 nautical miles away. The British Navy had to 

retreat to the western coast of Africa, as a result of the recent attack 
on Ceylon by the Japanese Navy units and attempted to maintain its 
control over the western half of the Indian Ocean in order to protect 
the sea-lanes to western Africa. Japan’s attack on the Madagascar naval 
base has plunged the British Navy into predicament. The defence of 

Australia on sea has already been reduced to naught as a result of 

the Japanese success in the battle of the Coral Sea. Too cap the mis- 

fortune, the sea-lane connecting Australia with the United States has 
been endangered by the activity of Japanese special submarines and this 

Sar ro from outside help, making it a virtual “ orphan ” 

Japanese Naval squadrons operating in the eastern Pacific launched a 


Advance to surprise attack on Dutch Harbour, important 
Eastern Pacific American military base in the Aleutian islands, and 
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other points on June 4 and 5. In these attacks the Japanese forces 
severely damaged the enemy military establishments, setting 


“two oil tanks and a large hangar ablaze. On and after June 7 


these forces in close co-operation with Army forces reduced im- 
pottant bases in the Aleutian groups. In the meantime, Japanese 
forces also carried out a surprise attack on Midway Island, the advance 
base of America in the Pacific. The result was that the United 
States aircraft-catriers, one of the Enferprise class and the other of the 
Hornet class, wete sunk as well as an A-class cruiser of the San 
Francisco class. The Japanese forces also shot down about 150 enemy 
planes. The losses suffered by the Japanese side consisted of one 
aircraft-catrier sunk, another severely damaged and one cruiset 
severely damaged. Although the Japanese losses this time wete some- 
what heavier than before, the result was exceedingly satisfactory 
ecause of the fact that the Japanese forces were successful enough to 
entice the remaining three or four enemy aircraft-cartiers, treasured by 
the United States Navy, to sally forth to Midway only to witness the 
loss of two of them. The blow dealt to the United States at Midway 
will undoubtedly lead the future strategy and tactics of the Japanese 
Navy to great advantage, since this has tendered the reconstruction of 
aircraft-carriers by the United States impossible at least for the time 
being. In this sense, the battle off Midway has a special significance 
and at the same time this has helped to keep Japan’s Aleutian operation 
smooth by preventing the Americans from proceeding northward. 


The Japanese expeditionary forces operating in Burma issued a 
ce eee formal proclamation in the name of Lieu- 
Mike * dministration tenant-Genetal Shojito lida, supreme com- 
mander, on June 4 on the enforcement of 

military administration in that country with a view to strengthening 
the status of Burma to co-operate with Japan in the execution of 
the Pacific war. Simultancously, a central executive administrative 
body composed of Burmans has been decided to be established and a pre- 
patatory commission with Dr. Ba Mawas chairman has been organized. 
The Burmans who had been going through years of misery and hard- 
ships under British pressure are now determined to establish ‘* Burma 
for the Burmans” with the co-operation of the Japanese Army. 
As is mentioned in the Tohjo declaration, Burma is assuted of 
independence following the final victory of the war in greater Hast 
Asia. Dr. Ba Maw has been a leading figure in the anti-British move- 
ment. When the present European war broke out, he refused a 
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British proposal to induce Burma to support the war on the British 
side. The reason for his rejection was that Burma would not accept 
such a proposal unless it was intended for the independence of Burma, 
He rallied his sympathizers under the banner of the independence 
movement. But in 1940 he was arrested by British authorities and 


put in prison. He escaped from the prison last April and was later 
tescued by the Japanese Army. 


With an important mission of expressing its determination to co-operate 
¥ with Japan for a successful finish of the Pacific war, to 
ae ce thank Japan for its support rendered to the National 
Government at Nanking since the start of the war 

and also to congratulate the Japanese Army and Navy upon their 
brilliant war results, Dr. Chu Min-i, Nanking’s Foreign Minister, 
was sent to Japan as proxy of President Wang Ching-wei. The 
special envoy was accompanied by General Yang Kuei-i, Chief 
of the Army General Staff, and Admiral Jen Yen-tao, Navy 
Minister, of that Government as assistant proxies. The party 
left Nanking by air on May 29. On arrival here, Dr. Chu and 
his suite were received in audience by His Majesty the Emperor 
on June 1 and Dr. Chu presented a personal letter from President 
Wang to the Emperor. He and other members of his suite were 
given an Imperial luncheon on the same day. In the course of a 
dinner sponsored to welcome Dr. Chu and _ his party by Foreign 
Minister Shighénori Togo on the same day, the Foreign Minister made 
a speech, in which he said that, in view of the nature of the war, the 
Japanese Government believed that the disposal of the China affair 
through strengthening of the National Government formed the basis 
of the construction of the greater East Asia co-ptosperity sphere. He 
also declared that the fundamental policy of the Japanese Government 
toward the National Government had not been affected at all by the out- 
break of the war. At the dinner held in honour of the special envoy 
at the Premier’s official residence on June 2, Premier Hidéki Tohjo 
emphasized the mounting friendship between Japan, Manchoukuo and 
China and said that this was ample proof of perfect harmony of 
relations among the three countries, stressing at the same time that Japan 
would render its ungrudging efforts toward stabilizing the Nanking 
Government. In his radio message broadcast on the night of June 1, 
Dr. Chu expressed China’s determination to share the joy and hard- 
ships with Japan for the common cause of the construction of a new 
East Asiatic order and march together to catty through the objective 
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of the present war. 


The Indian Independence League organized by 2,000,000 Indians 
residing in all parts of East Asia held its first 
mass meeting in Bangkok on June 15, when it 
adopted a formal resolution calling for the 
declaration of dependence of India and complete and immediate 
sevetance of relations with Britain. In his congratulatory telegraphic 
message sent to the meeting, Premier General Hidéki Tohjo said 
that the best chance had arrived for India to fight for its freedom, 
and reassured Japan’s full measure of support and aid. The Axis 
Powers, too, in perfect harmony expressed their attitude of supporting 
the independence movement. Foreign Minister Shighénori Togo also 
sent a congratulatory message. in which he said: “ Leaders of the 
Indian independence movement must take advantage of this rare 
opportunity to unify public opinion at home and co-operate with 
Japan, Germany and Italy for the ultimate object of overthrowing 
British imperialism and realizing India’s independence.” Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, former president of the Indian National Congress, who 
is now residing in Germany, also sent a message of encouragement 
in which he said: “I am confident that India will secure freedom 
in the course of the present war. The freedom of India means 
expulsion of British imperialism. Now is the time for all the Indians 
to unite themselves into one system. It is necessary for India to 
stand up with arms in the last stage.” 


Indian Independence 
League Convenes 


Official information about the funds control and trade plans for the 
1942-43 fiscal year has been made available in a 

piade.aee Eunes statement by Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki 
of the Planning Board. It is most heartening 

to the people who stand behind the Government _in overcoming 
the difficulties in achieving the aims of the war.in greater East 
Asia, It reveals that both plans are on a gigantic scale which is 
another evidence of the immensity of Japan’s power. “ Japan’s trade 
with the area embraced by the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere 
in the current year would find Japan in as strong a trade position as 
that it was prior to the outbreak of the China affair.” The president s 
tematks occasioned the people to recall the speech delivered by 
Premier General Hidéki Tohjo at the time of the recent extraordinary 
Diet session, The following facts emerge from the two plans . (1) 
Priorities are given to the requitements of defence industries and 
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others which ate vital to the successful execution of the wat. (2) The 
funds made available to the Government are to be so distributed as to 
permit the munitions industries getting what funds ate considered 
urgently needed by them. (3) The trade programme would enable the 
munitions industries to get as much of the materials as needed by 
them. (4) Special attention was paid to relations between Japan and 
the area covered by the greater East Asia co-prospertity sphere in 
working out the two plans in detail. (5) The funds control plan calls 
for a partial mobilization of funds abroad to meet the needs of the 
undertakings necessary to carry out the nation’s basic policy. (6) 
The trade plan would regulate the acquirement by Japan of materials 
produced in Manchoukuo, China and the southern area, and the supply 
of Japanese goods to these countries. (7) The scale of both plans is 
enormous temembering the fact that the country is engaged in an un- 
precedented armed struggle. The very immensity of the programmes 
is another evidence of the greatness of the nation’s power for carrying 
on large-scale construction works. (8) The total amount of Japan’s 
trade with the countries of greater East Asia in the current fiscal 
year would equal the total of the country’s foreign trade, counting 
the trade with third countries, prior to the outbreak of the China 
affair. 


Temporary measures to be adopted in connection with areas where the 
establishment of industries are to be restricted 
and other areas where they are to be permitted 
were adopted at a Cabinet meeting on June 2. 
Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki, President of the Planning Board, 
issued a statement which said: ‘‘ Temporary measures for areas where 
establishment of industrial plants is restricted and other areas whete 
they ate permitted are based on Japan’s State planning. These 
measures shall be applied to four major industrial cities in Japan 
proper, where industrial enterprises are flourishing and population is 
dense. Restriction and permission of the establishment or enlarge- 
ment of industrial plants shall be enforced for these cities. Sites for 
industrial plant establishment shall be fixed for industries which need 
to be enlarged speedily. By so doing, the Government intends to 
rationalize and develop industries in Japan proper. It is a matter of 
course that these measures need perfection of basic law and regulations 
regarding State planning and provincial planning. Studies ate being 
made on this question, but it is believed that concentration of factories 
mote than at present in four large industrial centers and their neigh- 


Factory Zone Pro- 
gramme Adopted 
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bouring districts may tend to increase evils of urban life, rendering the 
defence against air raids more difficult than ever before. Not only this, 
but production amplification, it is believed, will become less efficient. 
Therefore, the present temporary measures wete decided upon 
in order to expedite State planning and provincial planning on a 
permanent footing. The regions where industrial enterprises are 
restricted ate Tokyo and Yokohama and their neighbouring areas, 
Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe and their neighboring areas, Moji and five 
other northern Kyushu cities and their neighbouring districts.” 


Japan’s preparations for wat economy have been completed with the 
recent establishment of the National Monetary 

ee Control Association, which will place under its 
supetvision all banking activities throughout 

Japan with legal backings provided under the Monetary Control 
Organizations Ordinance. Its formal establishment took place on 
May 23. The new national organization and its 10 subsidiary agencies 
ate expected, in close co-operation with the Government, to make all 
possible efforts to absorb the floating purchasing power, improve the 
digestion of Government bonds and facilitate the execution of the 
industrial productivity expansion programme. Finance Minister Okinori 
Kaya appointed Governor Toyotaro Yuki of the Bank of Japan as the 
first president of the association. The closest co-operation willbe main- 
tained between the National Monetary Control Association and the 
Bank of Japan. Main businesses to be undertaken by the association 
include: (1) participation in the drafting of the Government’s 
financial plans; (2) extension of advice to financial institutes as to 
their investment business; (3) amalgamation of small banks; and (4) 
improvement of liaison between bankers and industrialists. The as- 
sociation has been formed by the Bank of Japan, Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Industrial Bank of Japan, Bank of Taiwan, Hokkaido Colonization 
Bank, Bank of Chosen, Central Bank for Commercial and Industrial 
Guilds, Pension Bank, People’s Bank, Wartime Financing Bank and 10 


control associations which had been set up in each branch of banking 
business. 


The mass production on the basis of the standardization of mercantile 
Pts vessels and the concentration of labour to designated 

te Shinbone shipyards are the highlights of the proposed ship- 
building plan, the bill concerning which was unani- 

mously apptoved by both Houses of the Japanese Diet on May 28. 
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The Government in its testimony before the House of Reprtesenta- 
tives assured of the priorities of specified shipyards in the distribution 
of materials and equipment. The planned shipbuilding policy aims at 
an early construction of a large number of mercantile vessels which 
are vitally needed for the prosecution of the wat. Hitherto strenuous 
efforts have been made toward the chartering of foreign ships, the 
utilization of enemy craft and the salvaging of sunken ships thereby 
expanding Japan’s commercial fleet. A growing demand for ship 
bottoms following the progress of the industrial productivity expansion 
programme has made the Tojo Cabinet feel the necessity of taking some 
positive steps to facilitate the transportation of products from the 
southern regions. It was also clarified that freighters would be 
divided into five kinds and lighters into four. Ore transports will be 
standardized into one type of craft. Standard-type ships will be 
designed so as to increase their carrying capacity. The planned ship- 
building programme stipulates the adjustment of relations between the 
construction of warships and commercial craft. That is the feason 
patt of the administrative affairs concerning shipbuilding were trans- 
ferred from the Communications Ministry to the Navy Ministry last 
February. 


Owing to a successful operation of absorbing the purchasing power, 
bank deposits in this country more than doubled 
as kos in since the start of the China affair up to Match 31, 
1942. Asa result of the materialization of the new 
financial structure, the money market has not only been placed undet 
the control of the Government and the Bank of Japan, but it is being 
regulated by the new control agencies. In order to facilitate wartime 
financing, the Government mapped out the bond digestion plan on 
the one hand and the industrial productivity expansion and general 
material mobilization schemes on the other. A national savings en- 
couragement campaign was launched by the Finance Ministry for a 
similar purpose. The balance of bank deposits throughout the 
country stood at ¥16,005,000,000 in March, 1938, but a matk of 
¥24,961,000,000 was hit two years later and an additional ¥37,721, 
000,000 two years later still. Reflecting the zeal and enthusiasm © 
the people to help the country achieve final victory in the war, postal 
savings deposits in Japan topped the long-coveted *¥10,000,000,00° 
matk on May 14 and totalled *¥'10,296, 000,000 as of May 20, af 
increase of 394,000,000 as compared with the corresponding figures 
at the close of March, 
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In order to keep pace with the speedy progress of the war, the 


ee enna, authorities concerned have decided to en- 
Denelobment courage the enterprisers who will undertake 
the development of natural resources in the 
southern regions, such as iron, tin, copper, gold and bauxite. In- 
cidentally, a concrete programme is being drafted for the development 
of farm products in the same region. Japan today is confronted with 
the problem of how to dispose of surplus sugar production in the 
greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. The following plans are 
under contemplation: (1) to use it as material for manufacturing 
butanol to serve as a gasoline substitute because of its extremely high 
octane value or (2) to use it as intermedia for alcoholic industries, or 
(3) to convert the sugar plantations into cotton farms which have 
been affected by the shortage of fertilizers or devastated by the 
calamities of the war. To discover an effective means of aiding the 
production of raw cotton, the authorities have already sent experts to 
the Philippines and Celebes Island. Natural products which will have 
to be readjusted appropriately by the Japanese authorities are rubber 
vegetable tallow, oil, hemp and others. There are now four firnoly 
established corporations in the South Seas, namely, the South Seas 
Development Company, the South Seas Mining Development Com- 
pany, the South Seas Trading Company and the South Seas Marine 
Industrial Company. They are expected to proceed with theit respective 
lines of trade under the sponsorship of the Japanese Government. 


A Japanese cultural institute will be established at Bangkok with a 
} view to introducing the cultural aspects of Japan 

fey aor nee Cultural +4 Thailand. This movement has nee nae 

d by the Society for International Cultural Relations 
in consulation with the Foreign Office. Mr. Kén Yanaghisawa, former 
chief of the third bureau of the defunct Cultural Department of the 
Foreign Office, will become president of the institute. It will be named 
the Japanese Culture Instuteti and opened in the near future. Also 
it will incorporate several Japan-Thai goodwill organizations in 
Bangkok and, keeping a close touch with the Japanese Embassy there 
and the Board of Tourist Industry in Tokyo, will launch a large-scale 
educational campaign, The opening of a Japanese language school is 
one of its features. Mr. Yanaghisawa was graduated from Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1915 and entered the diplomatic service in 1922. 
He served as a secretary at the legations in Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Mexico and Cuba. His last post in the diplomatic 
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setvice was first secretary of the Japanese Embassy in Italy. He has 
written many books of poetry, essays and comments and is well known 
as a man of letters. Meanwhile, the Education Ministry of Thailand, 
in accordance with the agreement concerning the dispatch of students 
concluded with the International Students Association of Japan, is now 
selecting five men and two women, who will be sent to this country. 
Moreover, a group of 12 teachers is scheduled to visit Japan shortly 
to inspect educational conditions here. 
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By THOMAS BATY 


NTERNATIONAL law is not insusceptible of change. 
Resting as it does on universal opinion, it necessarily 
alters with fluctuations of that opinion. An international act 
which jars on the general sense of what is proper and pro- 
duces a feeling of insistent irritation in the nerve-centres of the 
mass of instructed people throughout the world, is contrary to 
international law. Every statesman, of course, not only may, 
but must, judge for himself whether a particular act is or is not 
certain to produce this universal jarring of the nerve-centres. 
But the physical fact that it does or does not, is, like every 
other physical fact, totally independent of his opinion about it. 
And it is a difficult and delicate matter to diagnose the state of 
world opinion, and to appreciate correctly what will irritate it 
and what it will placidly accept. 

It is proposed in what follows to attempt to indicate in 
what directions general opinion has undergone modifications in 
the course of the past few decades. As the late Lord Loreburn, 
once Chancellor of Great Britain, said: ‘ We must study things 
not as they were, but as they are now.” 


The Sacrosanct Nature of Territory 


In the first place, it seems to me that the nerve of terri- 
torial sacredness has become atrophied. Since the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, the very basis of international law in the 
West has been territorial independence. Independence so per- 
fect and entire, that it tolerated no interference within the limits 
of the territory , not even for the sake of conscience or religion. 
The slightest invasion was considered as much a just cause for 
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war, as necessarily war itself. It was a thing that must inevitably 
sting into fierce reaction the weakest and most ill-prepared. It 
was wart, apart altogether from the question of how the invaded 
State would behave. When Louis xtv invaded the Nether- 
lands, “sans que la paix soit rompue de notre part,’ he merely 
made himself ridiculous. But in our own time we have seen 
this universal sense of the sacredness of territory disappearing. 
Nations may continue to entertain a keen sense of the sacred 
inviolability of their own territory. But the general conviction 
of the sacredness of all territory is vanishing. 

Henry Clay had written in 1826": “It is the undoubted 
tight of every nation to prohibit or to allow foreign commerce 
with all, or any part, of its dominions wherever situated.” Yet, 
twenty-seven years later, the demand of an ambitious American 
naval officer that Japan should accept American entty and 
American trade was made by means of a forcible entry, and it 
was preceded by a like demand made by Britain on China. 
China and Japan, it seems, were not to be permitted to manage 
their own territories in their own way—even if wat had to be 
resorted to for the purpose. But they and Siam and Persia 
were far away ftom the West, where the law of nations was 
elaborated : besides, it was widely maintained that outside the 
self-satisfied circle of Caucasian nations, no real nations or laws 
for nations existed at all. So in spite of these incidents, the 
idea of the sacrosanct nature of territory persisted in its pristine 
strength in the Occident; and certainly it was all the more 
strongly clung to in the East. 

The United States, as usual, had been pioneers in the art 
of aggression. The Argentine Republic having established a 
governor and a colony in the Malvinas, or Falkland Islands, in 
1829, the United States Government simply flung them out in 
1831 in the interest of seal-hunting. These islands, however, 
were, again, a long way off, and very small and isolated ; nor 
had Argentina exercised more than a temporary possession 


1 See British State Papers xxv, p. 589: Clay to Gallatin, 11 Nov., 1826. 
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there. The nineteenth century proceeded tranquilly without 
any more disturbing incidents affecting national security—ex- 
cept for one or two instances of the occupation of territory 
where people were altogether sympathetic to the invad- 
ers’, and one or two naval outrages in remote seas—until the 
very end of its epoch. Then, in 1895, a British force, on the 
deliberate orders of a liberal government, landed in the inde- 
pendent state of Nicaragua and seized possession of the Corinto 
customs house as security for the payment of a petty and dis- 
puted private claim. That event is the real statting point of 
decay in the nerve of national independence. It was quickly 
followed by others of a similar significance. 

In 1901 the French occupied the Turkish island of Mity- 
lene as a security for a like petty, private demand connected 
with wharfage at Constantinople. In 1904, 1910 and I9II, 
Anglo-American forces were used dictatorially to prevent fight- 
ing in San Domingo, Nicaragua and Honduras respectively. In 
this they imitated the misconduct of the United States when it 
threatened Colombia with violence if it attempted in 1903 to 
retain its territory of Panama. 

The appetite “grew with what it fed on.” During the 
World War, Athens, Salonika and Corfu were seized by the 
Allies, and in 1922 Italy bombatded and occupied the latter 
place. The inconclusive character of the Report of the League 
of Nations “ Committee of Jurists,” appointed to report on the 
Corfu affair, showed how fat the nerve had decayed. They pro- 
claimed that there were occasions on which international law 
permitted armed violence without wat—and although this may 
be technically true, their failure to emphasize the excessively 
stringent limitations which render that principle almost nuga- 
tory set the seal of inefficacy on the dogma of territorial sanct- 
ity. In Webstet’s words proclaiming that sanctity, the State 
which exercises violence in the territory of another must show 
“a necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no 


2 France in the Morea: Russia in the Principalities, 
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choice of means and no instant for deliberation,” enabling a 
State to do properly in its friend’s territory for itself what that 
friend would naturally do if given time and opportunity. The 
classic case is the destruction in American territory of the p.s. 
Caroline which was on the point of being used for an armed 
expedition into Canada, which Washington was too fat away to 
prevent. 

Evidently the Corinto, Mitylene and Corfu cases were en- 
tirely different from this in charactet. Yet in the discussions of 
the Institut de Droit International at Paris in 1934 on “armed 
reptisals,” the word ‘‘ Corfu” was never pronounced nor wete 
“ Corinto” and “ Mitylene!” Sanctity was henceforth to be a 
matter for fine-spun atrgument—no longer an imperious in- 
stinct. Japan has been meticulously cateful to obtain French 
and Thai consent, before her troops entered Indo-China and 
Thailand: but have other Powers been as scrupulous else- 
where? The writer offets no opinion as to whether this de- 
velopement is right or wrong, beneficial or ptejudicial : it is 
sufficient to observe its existence. 

Somewhat closely connected with this phenomenon is 
another modetn developement which can scarcely be said as yet 
to have obtained general approval. This is a tendency for 
military occupation of an area to be regarded as an acquisition 
of sovereignty. England led the way, in 1900, by proclaiming 
the “annexation ” of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
while there were still Boer troops actively in the field in those 
countries. It is usually said that in medieaval times such a 
substitution of sovereignty was the normal consequence of 
military occupation; the writer has adduced a good deal 
of evidence to show that this view is a mistake, and that it 
was only when an invader claimed to be already the rightful 
owner of the invaded land by descent that he asserted that his 
invasion invested him with the rights of a sovereign there. (See 
Yale Law Journal: May, 1927, pp. 966-976). At any rate, the 
modern law of nations recognizes no substitution of sovereign- 
ty allowing the occupant to change the laws and institutions of 
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the occupied territory, although of course it invests him with 
power to do all that is dictated by military necessity. The 
British attempt to go further, and to treat the Boer States as 
extinguished when their troops began to give way, was evident- 
ly unlawful and tyrannical. But it provoked no great and 
general indignation ; and perhaps a usage to regard the occu- 
pant as sovereign is in process of formation. It can scarcely 

however, be said to be as yet established ; the Germans scrupul- 
ously refrained in the last World War from acting as sovereign 
in any part of Belgium, however firmly and long occupied by 
their troops. Britain affected to change the national character 

of Cyprus and Egypt, where her enemy Turkey was the pata- 

mount? power ; but she would have been the first to protest 

against a change during the war in the national character of 
Flanders. 

In the case of wars which reveal a deep cultural cleavage 
between the combatants, it is not difficult to see that the prin- 
ciple of abstention from unnecessary interference can hardly be 
sustained. Is it possible to imagine Catholics allowing the 
exercise of heretical Protestantism in occupied territory during 
the Wars of Religion—or Protestants then and there coin: 
placently permitting the “idolatries ” of Babylon ? 


The Assimilation of Ships to Territory 


_ _Asubsidiary, but closely connected, development is the 
diminishing respect accorded to the national flag. Great Britain, 
which nearly went to wat with the United States in 1861 
because of the seizure of belligerent envoys on board the Trent, 
found plenty of plausible excuses for seizing a dozen ordinary 
Germans on board the Asama Maru in 1940. The vital prin- 
ciple of the sanctity of the neutral flag had been in the interim 
destroyed : it had been replaced by a lawyet’s wrangle about 
legality. Fifty years ago, few would have been found to con- 
tradict the broad and plain principle that ships were territory. 


mee Egypt had no national flag, no diplomatic representation, no treaties. Her people 
were Turkish subjects : her exterritorial obligations were those of Turkey. 
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Even when intercepted for carriage of contraband or breach of 
blockade no interference with their packages or bales could be 
permitted: they must, in case of suspicion, be sent up for trial, 
and condemned, if condemned at all, on their own papers and 
statements. For they were regarded as floating portions of the 
national territory. Is that so any longer? Quite the contrary. 
The plain and simple principle of assimilation to terriotory is 
now maintained by nobody. Instead, we get a tissue of elabo- 
rate circumstances in which a friendly vessel may be seized, 
controlled or even summarily sunk. This amounts in practice 
to a reversal of the old rule which proclaimed their safety as a 
fraction of friendly territory. It will always be easy to “ sink 
first and argue afterwards.” Again, this development may be 
right or wrong, beneficent or unfavourable: my point is that 
it is impossible to ignore it. The sentiment of complete im- 
munity is gone, and it is useless to deny the fact. 

Compare the utterances of statesmen of the past with the 
complaisance of the present day. Cavourt who was considered 
to know something about the intercourse of nations, could rest 
his whole argument in a celebrated case on the fact that— 
“The Cagliari, on the high seas, was a fraction of Piedmontese 
territory.” Lord Lyndhurst, an English Lord Chancellor, took 
it as a matter of course that “‘a merchant ship is part of the 
country to which she belongs.’”® And, long before that, 
President Monroe wrote: “ That the vessels of a nation ate 
considered a part of its territory (with the exception of the 
belligerent right only), is a principle too well established to be 
brought into discussion.” And the belligerent right was a 
right of trial before a judge. 

The excellently drafted Prussian Prize Regulations of 1864, 
countersigned by Bismarck and von Roon among others, show 
that the destruction of neutral prizes was a thing not thought 
of. In the last resort, the captor is to “take such measures as 


4 British State Papers, Vol. 42, p. 428. = 
5 W.B. Lawrence, Visit and Search, p. 182. 
6 British State Papers, Vol.1 (pt. ii), p. 155. 
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will best conduce to the preservation of the vessel and of the 
catgo.”” Few would consider that to be his ultimate duty 
today. 

So, Palmerston in 1862 declared in Parliament: “We 
have lately maintained, even at the risk of wat, that a merchant 
ship is part of our territory.” (See Aegidi, Frei Schiff unter 
Feindes Flagge, p. 118). But in 1912 the British, who had been 
so excited in 1862 over the Trent, betrayed no indignation 
whatever when Turks were taken out of the Arabia in the Red 
Sea by Italians : and in 1916, the Americans showed themselves 
vety nonchalant on the occasion of the sinking of the U. S. 
ANP. Prye* : in fact they were infinitely more excited by the 
destruction of the belligerent Lusitania (for which there was 
much to be said in justification). Nor had the British been 
much moved when the Russians had sunk the Kwight Comman- 
der, Hipsang, Ikhbona and Saint Kilda ten yeats before in the 
Eastern Seas. They only wrote polite notes to St. Peters- 
butg. The fact is, people were getting used to it. 

The writer, in 1905, confronted by the Russian violence 
of that year, could write in a letter to the ptess (July 4): 
= Blockades, for instance, have never been maintained, and the 
wildest dreams of a politician have never fancied them main- 
tainable, by the simple process of sinking every ship that ventures 
to approach the blockaded port.” But in 1915, only ten years 
later, the “wild dream” became an actual fact of history. 
The British illegalities, in capturing cargoes of all descriptions 
including food in transit to neutral ports, led inevitably to 
the countet-ptoclamation by Germany of “ zones of war ” into 
which ships entered at their peril. And in 1938 we see the 
whole idea of the territorial character of neutral ships em- 
phatically tepudiated by the highest tribunal of the British 
Empire. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council actually 
held, in Chung Chi Cheung’s case (see Amer. Journ. Int. Lam, 


7 British State Papers, Vol. 74, Pp. 853. 


8 The Kowshing, sunk by the Naniwa Kan in 1894, was in active Chinese military 
setvice, even if British-owned. 
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XXXV, p. 376), that even a foreign man-of-war in British 
waters was not outside British jurisdiction, and could be sup- 
posed to have implicitly submitted to it, so as to enable a 
person: to be tried in a British court for acts committed on 
boatd® The territorial character of a ship, once accepted as 
an axiom, was treated in that case as a dangerous and meaning- 
less fiction. It only meant that foreign vessels have vatious 
undefined privileges. The immunity of the neutral flag had accot- 
dingly by that time ‘“‘ sunk from a patriotism to a proposition.” 


Neutrals no Longer Favoured 


Connected with these developements noted above is the 
fact that a hundred yeats ago the world looked upon belliger- 
ents as a nuisance. As Bismarck put it: “ War is a wild teacher, 
and anything which helps to keep him off is so much clear 
gain.” The world was conceived of as an otderly and peace- 
ful place, and there was a genetal disposition to frown upon 
anyone who interfered with it by starting a disturbance on the 
world’s highway. The inclination was strongly in favour of 
restricting belligerent rights, and of extending favour to neu- 
trals. Now, it is the neutral who is the nuisance. The first 
germ of encroachment on neutral supremacy was the American 
perverted doctrine of continuous voyage, which let in suspicions 
of future intention, and (as an inevitable consequence) for the 
first time let in captors’ evidence. This docttine, applied in 
1863, emptied the Declaration of Paris of 1856 of all meaning— 
for the belligerent could seize what he wanted by calling it 
contraband. It took half a century to make this clear—but 
whereas W. E. Hall justifiably remarked in 1880, these American 
decisions “would probably now find no supportets even in 
their own country,” their principle of continuous voyage, 


9 The decision is probably capable of being supported on the ground that the 
accused was a British subject and the charge one of homicide—which is a crime for 
which British subjects can be tried by British courts even though the act was committed 
outside the jurisdiction. But the reasoning of the court flatly repudiated the whole 
doctrine of the ex-territoriality of vessels. 

10 Later Letters of Lady Augustsa Stanley, p. 193. 
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captots’ evidence, and imputations of intention, is universally 
accepted today. Once more, it is beside the point to argue 
whether the modern view of concession to belligetents is to be 
welcomed ot to be reprobated. The point is that public 
opinion has obviously changed, and accepts what it had 
rejected. 

The American cases were few, and although the British 
Government protested against them, it allowed the claims of 
the British merchants whose property had been condemned to 
be swamped in the general settlement between Britain and the 
United States arrived at by a mixed commission at Washing- 
ton. The fact is that the British Admiralty realized what a 
splendid weapon the American Prize Courts had put into the 
hands of a strong naval Power. In 1900 they tried to wield it in 
the face of Germany, and interfered with German ships on the 
allegation that although they were bound for a Portuguese port, 
their cargoes were meant for the hostile Transvaal. It was still 
a little too early, and the attempt failed. Germany had to be 
compensated. It was left for Russia, in 1904-5, to bring the 
weapon into full effect. Cotton and corn were called contra- 
band: suspicions of ultimate intentions were invoked: 
captors’ evidence was freely admitted. Britain and America pro- 
tested—protested strongly. But their hands were tied. Russia 
could say to Britain “ 1900” and to America “ 1863 ”’—and they 
had no reply." Now, the new principle seems secure, little as 
Japan desired its adoption. As an island State, she desired the 
freedom of the seas, and the unchallenged security of her com- 
munications. But now, as the strongest naval Power, she is 
fortunately in a position to take the benefit of new belligerent 
tights which she never struggled to secure. 


The Sinking of Neutral Vessels 


One reason why public opinion has become comparatively 
indifferent to the destruction of neutral ships is the frequency 


11 See for details the writer’s Britain and Sea Law (a few copies of which can be 
had by those interested). 
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with which vessels, neutral and belligerent alike, are exposed 
anyhow to indiscriminating destruction by mines. The first 
instance of a general sowing of contact mines was one of the 
startling incidents of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. If 
anybody was entitled to sow mines broadcast with a view of 
protecting their homeland, it was the Japanese. But it was 
the Czarists who did it. Navigation was made unsafe for 
yeats in these waters, and it is estimated that something like 
five hundred Chinese junkmen lost their lives in consequence. 
The Hague Conference of 1907 tried to render innocuous a 
practice which was so clearly a danger to humanity. But, like 
all congresses and conferences, leagues and “ talking shops,” it 
put its trust in pleasant phrases. Instead of declaring boldly 
and bluntly against the use of contact (i.e. indiscriminate) 
mines, sown to drift about on the world’s highway, it conceded 
that they might be used, 7f they were such as to become harm- 
less in an hour, or /f the belligerent had them already in stock, or 
if their objective was not to intercept commercial shipping. 
Like all paper securities, this hesitating pronouncement did not 
produce any real safety. It only provided a lawyet’s wrangle 
as to whether the conditions had been complied with—and as 
to what the mine-layers’ intentions were ! 

And so the beginning of the World War in 1914 was marked 
by the denial of neutral access to wide areas of sea, designated 
war zones, and rendered unsafe by contact mines. In such cit- 
cumstances it is often impossible to say which belligerent did 
the damage, as seems to have been the case with the Térukuni 
Maru: nor is it easy to force a belligerent to admit that his re- 
ptisals against his law-breaking enemy must not be such as to 
damage his friend: that Retorsio nom est nisi adversus eum qui 
ipse damnum dedit ac deinde patitur, non vero adversus communem 
amitum. Consequently, the world accepts one more scene of 
destruction: the more readily as scenes of destruction are be- 
coming so familiar. 

“ Lappétit,” as we said, “ vient en mangeant”’? and the sink- 
ing of neutral vessels when convenient to a belligerent would 
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no longer meet with much reprobation. It was sanctioned by 
the Declaration of London: and the only result of such an act 
would be a lawyer’s argument as to the exact limits of justifica- 
tion for it. The failure of the world to deal forcibly with the 
Russian acts of 1904 was the opening wedge. 


So-called de facto Recognition 


A practice sprang up about the time of the last World War 
ot a little earlier, of affecting to accord to new governments a 
qualified recognition under the name of de facto govern- 
ments or states. This practice had the capital defect of leav- 
ing it quite uncertain what the restrictions on the powers 
of such states and governments were. It thus attempted to 
introduce into international affairs a disturbing, incalculable 
factor. Nobody could know, for instance, whether such a 
half-recognized government could pledge the credit of its 
territory, or claim for its envoys equality with those of normal 
States. It can scarcely be said that this practice has become an 
accepted institution of the law of nations, for the simple reason 
that it is not a definite practice at all. It is an attempt to deny 
the effects of recognition, but to deny them in so uncertain a 
fashion, and to so inconclusive a result, that it merely amounts 
to attaching an uncomplimentary epithet to particular govern- 
ments with which diplomatic relations have been established. In 
the orthodox theory, a de facto government is a de jure one. The 
only question is, has a certain community a government which 
has become free from all substantial attempts of any former 
government to reduce it to obedience? If it has not, it ought 
not to be “ recognized: ” if it has, it is entitled to the full posi- 
tion of a recognized state. The only accurate use of the term 
de facto is to denote, not a state, or the government of a 
state, but a community which is trying, by revolt, to become 
a state: the so-called “de facto belligerent.” Such a commun- 
ity is never allowed to send official missions, to issue exequaturs 
to consuls or to enter into any official relations whatever with 
other countries. Its “‘belligerency ” is recognized only because 
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necessity dictates that the persons temporarily in control of an 
area will certainly exercise forcible acts of which the temporary 
legitimacy must be admitted and for which the persons pre- 
‘ viously in control cannot be held responsible. It implies 
nothing more. But the attempt to impose unknown and nebu- 
lous restrictions on the capacity of a state the existence of 
which is officially recognized, by calling it a “ de facto”’ state, 
or its government a “de facto” government (as though there 
were something invalid in being in complete control !) is certain 
to lead to confusion and injustice.* A custom, to be valid, 
must be definite and certain: this custom of stigmatizing 
governments with which we enter into friendly relatlons is too 
vague to have any real meaning whatever. 


Territorial Waters 


It may be noted, in passing, that there has for several years 
been a considerable movement in favour of extending the limits 
of tertitorial waters. Although the discussion of the question 
at a recent international congress resulted in no agreement, it 
can scarcely today be said with the same confidence that Sit 
Rt. Morier, apparently with the concurrence of Lord Salisbury, 


evinced in 1880, that: 
Her Majesty’s Government never had admitted and never would admit 
the one-sided extension by any Power of its territorial jurisdiction beyond 
a zone comprised within the recognized three nautical miles. 

This is emphatic and unqualified, and lends no support to 
theories which (apart from long prescription) would reckon 
the zone from lines arbitrarily drawn from headland to head- 
land. It confitms the simple and easy rule which asks only, 
was the place three miles from any land? The recent enotm- 
ous pretensions advanced in the United States to exercise 
“ protective ” jurisdiction for neatly a hundred miles out to sea 
(as in the Anti-Smuggling Act of 1935 and the Declaration of 
Panama) constitute a real derogation from the freedom of the 


12 Sce Larnaude, opud Revue Générale de Droit International Public (1921) p. 457- 
13 Morier to Salisbury, Febr. 1, 1880: British State Papers, Vol. 74, p- 1171- 
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seas. As an old writer forcibly observes: « i 
limits within which a search a be made ie ul gucieae, 
have yielded everything, we have no security, all will fe 
subject to dispute and chicane.*... There is ‘n0 nation - 
powerful, none so proud in the world, as directly to deny this 
maxim ; thete is none so weak, none so abject, as to ie it 
up. Did this country ever pretend, when het naval pone 
was at the height, to stop ships® out at sea, in order to eset 
whether [prohibited | commodities were on boatd? Would the 
little Republic of Genoa endure our doing it ? Would anythin 
less a in conquest induce her to submit to it?” ne 
_ Yet America apparently expected to ith i 
Great lawyers like Professors H Briggs a ee v 
Brown of Washington and C. Fenwick of Bryn Mawr wrote 
voluminous justifications of the United States claim to patrol 
the open seas.* What Webster and Jefferson, Marshall and 
Stoty would have made of all this baffling imagination. 


Agreement by Governments 


_ Another practice which is gaining ground rapidly is that 
which affects to bind sovereigns and their peoples by means of 
contracts made with their “ governments.” Formerly, the 
express assent of the head of the State, a known and ascettain- 
able petson, was necessaty before the sovereign and the State 
could be affected by an international engagement. If this 
process is to be replaced by the undertakings of “ govern- 
ments,” it would appear to involve extreme uncertainty and 
ambiguity. For there is no definition of a “ government,” 
and it will always be open to future sovereigns and ministers 
to deny ae the person who signed an agreement ostensibly 
maale by a “ government” had authority to bind succeeding 

govetnments.” Is it possible to admit that a foreign 


14 Considerations in a letter to a M.P : 

15 Scilicet “in peace-time.”’ sila akinhcr aparece 

16 See the American Journal of I I 

: i international Law (1940) pp- 112, 116 and Revue de 
Droit International et de Législation Comparée (1939), Pp: is a : 5s : oe 
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minister, or a prime minister, or both, can commit their 
sovereign and their country to the operation of an engagement 
of which they need know nothing? Might not the members 
of a subsequent “ government ” disavow what their predecess- 
ots, Of some ministers in their name, had done P 

If “ government ” does not mean “ certain ministets,” but 
is a mere synonym for the sovereign, then surely the ordinary 
means by which the sovereign’s will is declared should be 
employed. 

Yet a mete declaration by 2 former Prime Minister (Mr. 
Idman) was held fatal to the Norwegian claim to Greenland. 
It would seem that this tendency ought to be carefully examin- 
ed, the exact meaning of “the government ” determined, and 
the extent to which it can make engagements settled. No 
doubt the practice began in the case of trivial departmental 
contracts—but, it has already passed all bounds, and is becoming 
frequent. It ought at any rate to be made certain and regular, 
so that other parties may know what a “ government ” is— 
who can speak for it, and with what international authority it 
is clothed. 


Standard Treatment for Aliens 


Another development which is very noticeable is the 
modern feeling that foreigners are entitled everywhere to a 
cettain high standard of safety, good order and protection. 
No one says, or can say, exactly what this standard is: but 
practically it means that whenever a foreigner sustains loss of 
damage, a strong Power will hold responsible the nation where 
the incident occurred, unless neither it nor its agents had any- 
thing to do with the matter by act or forbearance. This is 
quite a modern growth. As the writer has traced the history 
elsewhere,” it need not be elaborated here. As lately as 1862, 
Seward, when American Foreign Minister, wrote : 


Our citizens who go to reside under foreign jurisdiction, go there 


17 See International Law (1908): The Canons of International Law (1927) by the 
writer. 
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to take such law, and such modes of administering it, as are dealt to 
native subjects, however imperfect they may be—(except in countries 
where special treaties relieve them of the obligation). 

But now we find the United States claiming vigorously 
that American citizens are by no means to be content with the 
law and justice dealt out to native subjects, but are entitled to 
find in every part of the world the same safety and comfort as 
they enjoy at home—“and a great deal more!” She is 
even prepared to undertake intervention in order to secure 
these comfortable conditions—as Haiti, San Domingo 
Honduras and Nicaragua know to their cost. Whereas that 
high authority, Kltiber, speaking for the accepted law of 
nations, laid it down that—*Un état ne serait pas fondé a se 
méler des affaires d’un autre pour simple cause de voisinage?— 
Olney, as American Secretary of State (Foreign Minister), 
proclaimed in 1896, that the United States’ “ geographical 
proximity” and other citcumstances compelled them to be 
interested in the solution of the Cuban problem, “ whether 
they will or not.” They unquestionably “willed,” and in the 
sequel wrenched Cuba from Spain altogether. 


Prince Schwartzenberg had earlier (1850) expressed the 
same doctrine as Mr. Seward: 


: _However disposed may be the peoples of Europe to extend the 
limits of the tight to hospitality, they will never do so to the point of 
giving to foreigners a treatment more favourable than the laws of the 


country assure to subjects. 

Mr. Kuhn, however, in our own time, prefers to say: “It may 
be taken as a consistent principle of American diplomatic 
Practice no/ to accept mere equality of treatment as sufficient.” 
Even Professor Borchard, who is very cautions in these matters, 
advances the view that “ practice has established the fact that 
there 1s a certain minimum of rights which elementary civilized 
Justice tequires every country to extend, and that it cannot 
escape international responsibility merely on the ground that it 


18 W.B. Lawrence, Commentarie sur Wheaton, 128. 
19 Amer. Journ, Int. Law, 1939. p- 338. 
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also ill-treats ” its own subjects. There is no reason to think 
that Mr. Seward and Prince Schwartzenberg would have 
declined to agree that there may be extreme cases in which one 
State would be entitled to complain of the treatment inflicted 
on its subjects by another. But the point is that the recent 
practice has been directed to requiring, not an abstention from 
gross ill-treatment, but the guarantee of a high standard of 
protection, and the adoption of American views of justice. Is 
a State to be deprived of the power to abolish private property 
if it thinks fit and to affect American property within its limits 
by its “‘ new order ?”? Why should it be hampered in its political 
experiments by the casual presence of Americans in its midst ? 

As indicated above, we shall not trouble our readers by a 
parade of the detailed cases in which the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
have extorted damages from powerless countries metely because 
those countries were not quite as safe for American or British 
business as they would have liked them to be. Latin America 
has been united by nothing so much as by a revolt against this 
tendency. It remains a powerful tendency nevertheless. It 
should have been obvious that to let each country exercise its 
own will within its own limits with a minimum of responsibili- 
ty to strangers is the one method which will, by its simplicity, 
avoid friction, ill-feeling and recriminations. There is little 
doubt that the modern tendency to exact everywhere a high, 
uniform standard of protection is only one more branch of the 
deadly upas tree of international plutocratic greed. 

Such is the present situation : it would in one conspicuous 
respect have approved itself to Cornelius van Bynkershoek, fot 
he strenuously contended for the primacy of belligerent rights. 


. For they were concerned, he observed, with national life ot 


death—while neutral rights were merely matters of commercial 
interest. 

The writer does not affect to admire all of these changes. 
.Much of one’s time and effort have been spent in resisting 
them, within the insignificant limits of one’s capacity, when 
introduced by the United States and the Empire of Rus- 
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sia.” But the question is not what individuals would prefer 
but what the general understanding is: and it would be affec- 
tation to pretend that it remains what it was. Nor, in an age 
in which neutrals can hardly be said to exist, does there appear 
any likelihood that the position of neutrals will be rendered 
mote favourable in the immediate future. Had Great Britain 
known that her true interest was to keep the seas free for 
neutrals, she would have been much better off today. 


20 Reference may perhaps be allowed to a paper read by the writer at Christiania in 
1905 on “The Recrudescence of Belligerent Pretensions,” and another in London on 


; ; es 
‘Continuons Voyage” in 1911; also to Britain and Sea Law, a commentary on the events 
of the war of 1904-5, 
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THEIR LATEST DIPLOMATIC 
BURLESQUE 


By KATSUJI INAHARA 


peo: the most peculiar feature of the European war is 
the Anglo-American alignment with the Soviet Union. 
How far this partnership is destined to materialize is rather dif- 
ficult to say. But it is apparent that Britain and the United 
States have accepted Soviet Russia as their partner for the main 
purpose of prosecuting hostilities against Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. Therefore, the current understanding between 
the Anglo-American “democracy” and Communist Russia 
may be construed as essentially an emergency measure to 
maintain mutual collaboration during the war period. 
Soviet Foreign Commissar Viacheslay Molotov flew to 
London from Moscow on May 20, and after concluding a 
treaty of alliance and mutual assistance with the British Govern- 
ment, he reached Washington by plane on May 29. Contract- 
ing a wartime economic accord with the Roosevelt Government, 
he took off from Washington on June 4 and returned to Moscow 
via London. Although this tripartite understanding was hailed 
with manifest satisfaction by the countries concerned, Axis 
circles in Europe dismissed it as an ineffective makeshift alliance. 
Certain critics went so far as to declare that the Anglo-Soviet 
pact was a deliberate unholy attempt on the part of Britain to 
pawn Europe to the Bolshevik colossus, while other observers 
pointed out that the new arrangement would only spur the 
Axis determination to create a new European order. 
Factually speaking, the latest Anglo-American rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet Union is the outcome of the general tend- 
ency toward making a common front against the Axis Powers 
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which emerged following the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
wat on June 22, 1941. For instance, on July 12 last year a 
military pact was signed between London and Moscow. It 
provided for joint action and mutual assistance in War against 
Germany, and significantly stipulated that the high contracting 
parties should not enter into negotiation to conclude either a 
separate peace or armistice with Germany. It is this initial 
pact which has been cofitmed in an elaborate mannet by the new 
Anglo-Soviet treaty of alliance. 

Prime Minister Churchill on the day following the com- 
mencement of war between Germany and the Soviet Union de- 
clared that any nation which fought with Germany would deserve 
Britain’s assistance as an ally. While British statesmen acted 
on the assumption that the Red Muscovy would automatically 
become Britain’s ally now that Chancellor Hitler was at a war 
with Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt accepted Soviet 
Russia as a “ democratic ” partner and promised it all possible 
assistance. At the end of September last year a three-Power 
conference among Britain, America and the Soviet Union got 
under way at Moscow. It became clear that the Anglo-Amer- 
1can nations, which had been seriously worried over the adverse 
turn of the war situation, seized the Soviet Union’s entry into 
the European war as a fortuitous circumstance to make the 
Red soldiety share a major part, if not the whole of the burden 
of the struggle for supremacy between the totalitarian bloc and 
the “‘ democratic ” group. 

So far the much-promised Anglo-American aids to the 
Soviet Union have not been substantial. While Britain is finding 
it difficult to render assistance to its Communist partner, the 
United States, despite its verbosity, has not yet fulfilled its 
pledges to the required extent. In October last year, Con- 
gress approved a billion dollar appropriation to extend assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union; but it was only in March this year that 
President Roosevelt issued a mandate, ordering manufacture of 
munitions with this appropriation for immediate shipment to 
the Soviet Union. Unlike America, although Britain is keep- 
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ing its promise with the Soviet Union, it has not been able to 
spare any great amount of war supplies, since it is greatly de- 
pendent on America for war materials. a 
The bottleneck of the aid-Soviet programme of Britain and 
America may be due in part to a shortage of war supplies and 
transport difficultics owing to German submarine operations, 
which have dislocated the shipping lane to the Soviet Union vig 
the North Sea, The most serious and fundamental cause, how- 
ever, may be sought in the real attitude of Britain and Ametica 
toward Communist Russia. Under the sheer stress of war, the 
Anglo-American nations had to make a common cause with the 
Soviet Union. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that they 
feel no real sympathy for the latter, patticularly when they do 
not subscribe to Stalinist ideologies. It is within the range of 


possibilities that they may inwardly wish that Germany and 


Russia would exhaust themselves by fighting. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that Anglo-American aids to Soviet Russia 
ate not yet arriving in sufficient quantities to relieve the distress 
of the Red Army, 

No authoritative figures are available tegarding the volume 
of war materials supplied to the Soviet Union by Britain and 
America. However, military observers at Stockholm estimate 
the ‘war matetials sent to the Soviet Union by Britain and 


America during the five months from December, 1941, to April 
1924, both inclusive, at 500 tanks, 


motor cars. The monthly supply 
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is not receiving the monthly quota of material assistance in 
full. 

It may be true that Britain and America did not promise the 
Soviet Union their assistance ptior to the start of the German- 
Soviet war; but they pledged to do so the very day following 
the opening of hostilities between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. And this public pledge, it seems, is being fulfilled in 
an extremely unsatisfactory manner. Nobody would blame the 
Soviet Union, should it accuse Britain and America of decep- 
tion. The Soviet authorities have been seizing every possible 
occasion to give vent to their dissatisfaction. For example, 
Premier Stalin in his broadcast address on the eve of the Octo- 
ber Revolution last year covertly demanded that Britain should 
form a second front in Europe and at the same time resented 
the perfunctory attitude of the Anglo-American nations toward 
the German-Soviet hostilities. From this it may be adduced that 
Britain and America have not any great inclination to have the 
Soviet Union as their constant partner. Nor have they any 
intention to let their Communist companion become a drag on 
them during the war period. When British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden was sent to Moscow by the London Govern- 
ment toward the end of last year, he was charged with the 
mission of appeasing the Bolshevik administration which had 
gtown increasingly restive. The British Foreign Secretary, how- 
ever, failed to reach any definite understanding with the Soviet 
authorities, so that the Anglo-Soviet negotiations were carried 
forward to this year. On March 16 Premier Stalin’s reply to 
the British proposals was submitted to the Churchill Govern- 
ment, which subsequently formed the basis of the new Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of alliance and mutual assistance. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Soviet Union, prompt- 
ed by the desire to defend itself against German advance, 
took up the parley where it had been dropped to conclude the 
new Anglo-Soviet treaty, which Britain was obliged to accept 
under Soviet pressure. So it may be regarded in a way as a case 
of Britain’s compromise with Communism. London can no 
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transport difficultics owing to German submarine oe ov 
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ever, may be sought in the real attitude of Britain = ae 
toward Communist Russia. Under the sheer stress 0 ee A 
Anglo-American nations had to make a common cause wit i € 
Soviet Union. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that they 
feel no real sympathy for the latter, particularly when they do 
not subscribe to Stalinist ideologies. It is within the range of 


possibilities that they may inwardly wish that Germany and 


Russia would exhaust themselves by fighting. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that Anglo-American aids to Soviet Russia 
are not yet arriving in sufficient quantities to relieve the distress 
of the Red Army, 

No authoritative figures ate available regarding the volume 
of war materials supplied to the Soviet Union by Britain and 
America. However, military observers at Stockholm estimate 
the war materials sent to the Soviet Union by Britain and 
America during the five months from December, 1941, to April 
1924, both inclusive, at 500 tanks, soo aeroplanes and 15,000 
motor cats. The monthly supply of airplanes since April is 
said to have increased to 120. As for foodstuffs, both London 
and Washington pledged the Soviet Union to supply the latter 
monthly with 800,000 tons of provisions, but the total amount of 
foodstuffs received by it from them from December, 1941, to the 
middle of May, 1942, was only 750,000 tons, which fell short 
of the promised monthly amount of supply. Stockholm further 
teports that 50,000 tons of sugar have been supplied to the 
Staline régime by Britain and America in the last three months, 

corresponding only to the promised monthly amount of supply. 
A tabulation of all these supplies indicates that the Soviet Union 
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is not receiving the monthly quota of material assistance in 
full. 

It may be true that Britain and America did not promise the 

Soviet Union their assistance ptior to the start of the German- 
Soviet war; but they pledged to do so the very day following 
the opening of hostilities between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. And this public pledge, it seems, is being fulfilled in 
an extremely unsatisfactory manner. Nobody would blame the 
Soviet Union, should it accuse Britain and America of decep- 
tion. The Soviet authorities have been seizing every possible 
occasion to give vent to their dissatisfaction. For example, 
Premier Stalin in his broadcast address on the eve of the Octo- 
ber Revolution last year covertly demanded that Britain should 
form a second front in Europe and at the same time resented 
the perfunctory attitude of the Anglo-American nations toward 
the German-Soviet hostilities. From this it may be adduced that 
Britain and America have not any great inclination to have the 
Soviet Union as their constant partner. Nor have they any 
intention to let their Communist companion become a drag on 
them during the war period. When British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden was sent to Moscow by the London Govern- 
ment towatd the end of last year, he was charged with the 
mission of appeasing the Bolshevik administration which had 
gtown increasingly restive. The British F oreign Secretary, how- 
ever, failed to reach any definite understanding with the Soviet 
authorities, so that the Anglo-Soviet negotiations were carried 
forward to this year. On March 16 Premier Stalin’s reply to 
the British proposals was submitted to the Churchill Govern- 
ment, which subsequently formed the basis of the new Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of alliance and mutual assistance. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Soviet Union, prompt- 
ed by the desire to defend itself against German advance, 
took up the parley where it had been dropped to conclude the 
new Anglo-Soviet treaty, which Britain was obliged to accept 
under Soviet Pressure. So it may be regarded in a way as a case 
of Britain’s compromise with Communism. London can no 
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longer regard the Red Army as its “willing horse.” At shall 
have to acquiesce in Soviet demands to prosecute hostilities in 
a co-ordinated manner. 

The new Anglo-Soviet treaty as announced in Moscow 
consists of two parts with eight articles. Part one consists of 
articles one and two, and part two of articles from three to 
eight. In Article I, Britain and the Soviet Union mutually 
undertake to afford each other military and other assistance and 
support of all kinds in the war against Germany and all those 
European nations which are associated with it. 

Under Article Il, the high contracting parties undertake 
not to enter into any negotiation with the Nazi Government of 
Chancellor Hitler or with any other government in Germany 
that does not clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and not 
to negotiate or conclude, except by mutual consent, any armis- 
tice or peace with Germany ot any other European nation as- 
sociated with it. 

Article II consists of two clauses. In clause 1 the 
high contracting parties declare their desire to unite with 
the other like-minded nations in adopting proposals for 
common action to preserve peace and resist aggression in the 
post-war period. Clause 2 provides that pending the adoption 
of such proposals, they will, after the termination of hostilities, 

mpossible a repeti- 
Germany or any of 


8ive to the party, so involved in hostilities, all the military and 


eee aa © In its power, This article ds 
main in force until the high contracting parties 
recognize that it is superseded by the adoption of the proposals 
contemplated in Article Il, clause 1. Ip default of ae tion 
of such Proposals, it shall remain in force for a Beded of 
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twenty years and thereafter, until terminated by either high 
contracting party as provided in Article Vu. 

Article V states that the high contracting parties, having 
regard to the interests of security of each of them, agree to 
work together in close and friendly collaboration after the re- 
establishment of peace for the organization ,of security and 
economic prosperity in Europe, and that they will take into ac- 
count the interests of the united nations in these objects and 
will act in accordance with the two principles of not seeking 
territorial aggrandizement for themselves and of non-interfer- 
ence in the internal. affairs of other nations. 

While Article VI stipulates that the high contracting 
patties agree to render one another all possible economic 
assistance after the war, Article VII affirms that Britain and the 
Soviet Union should not undertake to conclude any alliance 
or take part in any coalition directed against the other high 
contracting party. Article VII reads as follows : 


_ The present treaty is subject to ratification in the shortest possible 
time and the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged in Moscow 
as soon as possible. It comes into force immediately on exchange of 
the instruments of ratification and shall thereupon replace the agreement 
between Britain and the Soviet Union signed in Moscow on July 
12, 1941. 

Part one of the Present treaty shall remain in force until the re- 
establishment of peace between the high contracting parties and 
Germany and the European Powers associated with it. 

Part two of the ptesent treaty shall remain in force fora period of 
twenty years. Thereafter, unless a notice of twelve months is given by 
either party to terminate the treaty at the end of the said period of twenty 
years, it shall continue in force until twelve months after either 


contracting party has notified the other party in writing of its intention 
to terminate it, 


An analysis of this treaty reveals that it contains provisions 
for both the Present and future. Articles one and two out- 
spokenly provide fot the present situation, while articles from 
three to eight embody undertakings regarding the future situa- 
tion. Itis not natural to extend the validity of those provisions 
of the treaty relative to the present situation over a long period 
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of twenty years, especially when the proposed j oint action to be 
taken by the high contracting parties together with like-minded 
nations to preserve peace and resist aggression in the post-war 


period does not seem to be feasible in the face of possible strik- 


ing changes in the international order. The unnatural aspect 
of the treaty can be noticed, when it is remembered that the sine 
qua non of those provisions of it concerning future reconstruction 
is a decisive victory of Britain and the Soviet Union over 
Germany, and that the treaty itself would become a mete scrap 
of paper, should Britain and the Soviet Union be defeated by 
Germany. Viacheslav Molotov and Anthony Eden would 
have enhanced their reputation as realistic statesmen, had they 
sepatated the treaty into two independent ones, one embodying 
articles one and two, which relate to the present Situation and 
the other dealing with those remaining provisions pertaining to 
the future situation. It would have been far more reasonable 
and practical to defer the conclusion of a treaty envisaging joint 
action in the future till the time when they have actually emet- 
ged victorious 
Articles six, seven and eight provide for the key position 
to be occupied by Britain and the Soviet Union in the peace 
machinery to be built in the post-war period, or to be more 
exact, following the Anglo-Soviet triumph over Germany which 


participation in the peace machinery. Hence, it may be 


viet Union expect America 
member. Moreover, it is 
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Europe in the post-bellum period is to be maintained mostly 
by Britain and the Soviet Union on an equal basis. This is 
the reason why certain quarters have accused Britain of barter- 
ing away the rights of European nations to Communist Russia. 
In this connection, it may be meaningful to note that during 
the Soviet-Finnish war the Soviet Union was branded by 
America as a disturber of peace and confronted with an econo- 
mic boycott. Britain also then scathingly denounced the Bolshe- 
vik aggression against Finland. But with the signing of the new 
Anglo-Soviet treaty, it has exalted the same Soviet Union to 
the lofty position of a guardian of peace in Europe! This is 
indeed a sad and strange volte face on the part of Britain. 
However, whether the Soviet Union will attain such a position 
will be decided by the final results of the current European war, 
which is now progressing favourably for Germany. For the 
Present, it will be quite proper to tegard articles six, seven 
and eight as an empty show, if not a mistimed simulacrum. 

Unlike the latter part of the treaty, the first part, comprising 
articles one and two, is comparatively realistic, dealing as it 
does with the actual situation. Put ina nut-shell, these articles 
make it incumbent that Britain and the Soviet Union should 
assist each other in the military and economic fields until they 
overpower Germany, and that neither of them should conclude 
a Separate peace with Germany. This means that from the real- 
istic viewpoint the treaty reaffirms the two-Power military 
agreement of July last year. In this sense, it contains nothing 
fresh ; on the contrary, it is a rehash of a previous accord, and 
as such, no undue importance should be attached to it. 

Three points have been emphasized by London and 
Washington broadcasts in connection with the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty and the understanding between America 
and the Soviet Union. One is the formation of a second front 
in Europe. British Foreign Secretary Eden on June 11 stated 
before the House of Commons that the new treaty with the 
Soviet Union was concluded, among other things, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a second front in Europe. A spokesman of 
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the Whitehouse also announced that a complete agreement of 
views had been reached between America, Britain and the 
Soviet Union on the necessity of forming a second front in 
Europe in the course of the current year. The second point 
is an intensification of assistance to the Soviet Union, as mani- 
fested in the conclusion of the new lease-lend and econo- 
mic agreements between America and the Soviet Union. 
Britain cannot undertake this task, for it has to rely on its 
Atlantic neighbour for the supply of war materials. On the 
other hand, it is natural for the United States which has 
assumed the rdle of “ arsenal for the Democracies” to render 
material assistance to its Communist comrade-in-atms. The 
last, but not the least important point is the assurance that the 
new Anglo-Soviet treaty does not concern Japan. On June 11 
Major Anthony Eden Speaking at the House of Commons 
declared that the new treaty had no connection with Japan and 
added that it had no secret clause. Such are the salient fea- 
tures of the new Anglo-Soviet treaty and the understanding 
reached between America and the Soviet Union. Frantic 
efforts are being made by Britain, America and the Soviet 
Union to advettize their agreements as new ephocal landmarks 
in the annals of Europe, but a sober survey of their intrinsic 
worth discloses their temporizing false colour. 
A balanced view of the relations existing among Britain, 
America and the Soviet Union compells one to recognize the 


the Moscow conference. Not only 
ty bound to give such mili- 
Union in fulfilment of their 


new Anglo-Soviet treaty and the Sovj 
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tion, if not wholly superflous, 

It may be interesting to note the attitude of the Soviet 

Union toward Britain and America. It seems that Stalinist 
Russia regards itself entitled to claim potential aids from the 
Anglo-American nations, because it is at war with Germany, 
their common foe. It is true that they can supply the Soviet 
Union with war materials and foodstuffs. As a matter of fact, 
they are supplying these necessities, but the Soviet Union 
considers with reason the quantities being received as insuffi- 
cient. Moreover, or rather because of this, it is pressing Britain 
and America to form a second front in Europe so as to te 
lieve the Nazi pressure on the western front. This is a bargain 
on its part to remain satisfied against its will with the insufficient 
dispatch of Anglo-American military and economic aids. So it 
will be obsetved that by the latest accords the Soviet Union has 
forced Britain and America to take tealistic accounts of their obli- 
gations to it and reaffirm their pledges in a new, formal manner. 
The joker is, therefore, that Britain and America are publicizing 
their new arrangements withthe Soviet Union as something histo- 
tic. They are deliberately ignoring the fact that their own failure 
to fulfil their obligations to their Communist partner has compell- 
ed them to put in black and white their old pledges in almost the 
same phraseology with the exception of their irrelevant reference 
to the post-war situation in Europe. Had they been faithful in 
observing their pledges to the Soviet Union, there would have 
been no necessity for them to conclude the new agreements 
with it. 

In trying to streamline their aid-Soviet programme Britain 
and America are, however, bound to experience three major diffi- 
culties. One is their innate aversion to Communist Russia, whose 
ideologies are quite incompatible with their conceptions—politi- 
cal, economic and teligious. This is why it is problematic whether 
they could harmonize with the aspirations of the Red Muscovy. 
Another difficulty will be found in the munition situation in the 
United States. Granting for argument’s sake that Britain and 


America ate sincere in their ptofessed desire to extend assistance 
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to the Soviet Union, it will be extremely hard fot ae to redeem 
their reaffirmed pledges honourably. Setting aside hms even 
the United States will be hardly able to meet its ie 5 or 
for war materials with little left to spare for its Bo shevile ally. 
Up to December 8, 1941, on which day the Paciae a toes 
ed, America apparently was able to function as the arsenal for 
the Democracies”? to some extent, as its domestic demands for 
munitions had been comparatively small. At ptesent, however, the 
situation has undergone a dramatic change. America itself is now 
at war and is fighting a losing battle. Its attempts to rebuild the 
Navy, whose strength has been reduced by more than halt, will 
be attended with great, if not insurmountable , difficulties. . Its 
industry, which has not yet been placed on a total wat footing, 
will add to the existing confusions. Its heavy industry, even if 
efficiently mobilized, will have a strenuous time in meeting the 
domestic demands, experiencing at times bottlenecks in the sup- 
ply of vital materials. And yet the United States has been call- 
ed upon to supply munitions not only to Britain and Australia, 
but also to the Soviet Union. It is also bound to hold on to 
Australia, firstly because it represents its first defence line on 
the Pacific front, and secondly because it aspires to inherit that 
country in the event of a British collapse. All these factors 
tend to show how difficult it is for Washington to dispatch 
sufficient quantities of war materials to Moscow to live up to 
its accredited promises. 
Last and the most grave difficulty is the shipping problem. 
Even if Britain and America were in a position to spare large 
quantities of arms and ammunition for the Soviet Union, they 
would find their shipping lanes extremely limited. Now that 
Japan and America are at war, it is impossible for the latter to 
send war supplies to the Soviet Union via Vladivostok. Like- 
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and America must take into consideration the German submarine 
watfare in the Atlantic, especially in the waters around the 
British Isles, and the tisks in the North Sea. Some time ago, 
the German warships Gneisenaut, Scharnhorst and Pring Engen 
escaped from Brest eluding the British naval drag-net in order 
to concentrate their activities on the North Sea. More recently, 
a large fleet of well-protected American transports bound for 
Soviet Russia was given a ctushing blow by German U-boats. 
This indicates to what extent shipping of war supplies to the 
Soviet Union has become perilous. Moreover, the obvious 
shortage of shipping bottoms has seriously handicapped trans- 
pott operations. 
It is said that a complete agreement of views has been 
teached between Britain, America and the Soviet Union with 
tegard to military assistarice, particularly in respect of the forma- 
tion of a second front in Europe by the Anglo-American nations, 
Now that Germany has launched the so-called spring offensive 
against the Red Army on a large scale, there will be no course 
left to Britain and America but to organize a second front in 
Europe, if they really intend to help the Soviet Union in an 
effective manner. The exact nature of the envisioned second 
front has not been announced for obvious reasons. However, _ 
it will not serve the intended purpose, if it is set up in Africa, * 
West Asia or the Balkans. A second front can only be effective. 
if it is opened neater to Germany, in west of Germany or in 
Scandinavia. It seems that the landing of a huge force on 
Norway is impossible in view of German vigilance and the 
peculiar nature of the Norwegian fjords. On the other hand, 
any attempt to open a way through Sweden would be immedi- 
ately retaliated by Germany which is nearer to that country. 
This being the situation, it can be conjectured that America and 
Britain, provided they are determined to open a second front, 
will be obliged to choose the area west of Germany, namely 
France, for their land attacks against the Third Reich on the 
western front. 


In forming a second front in France, however, Britain and 
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America will be confronted with certain serious disadvantages. 
France of today is not the France which collaborated with Britain 
at the beginning of the European war. The Vichy Govern- 
ment is no longer maintaining any contact with the London 
Government. The assumption of Premiership by M. Pierte 
Laval, the staunch advocate of Franco-German co-operation, 
has paved the way for reorganization of the country on a to- 
talitarian model. Furthermore, there is good reason to believe 
that a change which has occurred in the policies of the Vichy 
Government toward Britain and America, since the formation of 
the Laval Cabinet, is gradually becoming favourable to Germany. 
Then it must be noted that the coastal region of France is not only 
under German occupation, but it is being defended and fortified 
by the Reich forces. The defence fortifications there are said to be 
intended against a possible British landing. Should Britain and 
America attempt to land troops in full force around the strongly 
defended coastal region of France, they shall have to be pte- 
pated to pay enormous sacrifices. And it is doubtful whether 
they would succeed in their attempts even at such heavy 
sactifices, especially when two British attempts to land troops 
at Saint Nazaire and Boulogne have already ended in a fiasco. 
However, hit-and-run operations may be carried out from time 
to time. Thus, the formation of a second front in occupied 
France seems to be not at all practicable. 

The question of transporting a strong attacking force shall 
have to be taken into account. For the purpose of opening an 
efficacious second front either in France or elsewhete in Europe, 
at least an army of half a million effectives is required. To 


transport half a million troops together with theit modern wat 
weapons and necessities of life 
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port foodstuffs, raw materials and munitions. In peace-time, 
Britain was dependent on other nations for its weekly shipment 
of 6,000,000 tons of foodstuffs and 20,000,000 tons of raw 
materials. In the current wartime, when it has to import 
large quantities of key materials from abroad, it must at least 
fequire 20,000,000 tons of shipping. 

Before the outbreak of the Pacific war, America possessed 
about 7,000,000 tons of shipping, of which, however, 20 per 
cent. were over-age vessels, unsuitable for ocean-going services. 
Besides, only 20 per cent. of its trade was carried in its own 
shipping. This means that so far as shipping bottoms are 
concerned, the United States is a “ have-not ” country. Indeed, 
the present Anglo-American shipping bottoms ate not sufficient 
to facilitate their manifold wartime operations. Moreover, they 
are daily losing ships as a result of Axis naval, air and undersea 
attacks, 

In view of this adverse shipping situation, Britain and 
America are not in a position to spate 5,000,000 tons of trans- 
port bottoms for the formation of a second front. Incidentally, 
it must be remembered that time plays an important factor in 
the transportation of troops. It took Britain in 1939 five 
months from September to the end of January the next year to 
transport 120,000 troops to France, then its ally. Now that 
France is no longer its ally and that Germany is well prepared 
against a British landing, it will not be possible for it to succeed 
in such a venture, 

Certain observers ate of the opinion that Britain and 
America may select the Iberian peninsula or Italy instead of 
France as the site of their landing operations. No troops could 
be landed on Spain or Portugal, because such an act would 
violate the neutrality of the two countries and invite their armed 
resistance. As for a move against Italy, Britain and America 
shall have to face a far greater danger of counter-attacks to be 
jointly launched by the Italo-German forces. This tules out 


the possibility of a landing either on the Iberian peninsula or 
on Italy. 
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A teview of the actual situation in Europe gives one 
the impression that so far as Anglo-American assistance to the 
Soviet Union by means of opening a second front is concerned, 
it is more than likely to meet with utter failure. Therefore, the 
provision in the new Anglo-Soviet treaty regarding military 
collaboration amounts to nothing but a mere expression of 
desire, rather than a practical formula to be executed speedily, 
With regard to economic aid to the Soviet Union, they may 
continue to ship war supplies, braving the German submarine 
menace. But it is within the range of possibilities that sufficient 
quantities of war supplies cannot be sent to the Soviet Union to 
bolster the Soviet resistance capacity in a superior manner. 
If so, this will nullifiy the remaining economic intention 
of the latest Anglo-American accords with Soviet Russia. 
Under these circumstances, it is more than obvious that the 
new three-Power tie-up signifies an inflated compromise. 

As long as the Axis supremacy remains unimpaired, the 
effect of the new Anglo-Soviet treaty of alliance and the Amer- 
ican-Soviet understanding is bound to be negative in character. 
The mere redressing of an already existing unity of purposes 
“cannot possibly create an optimistic situation for them. They 
are already fighting a losing battle, and many of their associate 
countries are showing bold signs of sympathy for the Axis 
nations. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that the latest 
Communist-Democratic entente is, in its essential make-up, noth- 
ing but a turgid diplomatic burlesque. 
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By RIKURO TAKAGHI 


AX/ BE Japan is at present caftying on an unprecedented 
wat, the attention of its people is focused on Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo and General Nobuyuki Abé, President 
of the Yokusan Seiji Kai (National Service Political Association). 
These two leading figures are noted for their talent in military 
citcles. With strong faith and resolution, they are jointly 
matching forward to break through the current emergencies, so 
that Japan’s future Prosperity and security would be assured. 

Being on intimate terms with these two personalities, I 
have been able to assess their petsonal charms and devotion to 
the cause of the State. I have been acquainted with General 
Abé for over forty years. When the general went to China as 
special envoy to bring about Sino-Japanese understanding, I 
f00, accompanied him. I have watched him from close quar- 
ters and have been amazed at his strength of character and 
ability to undertake the solution of difficult ptoblems affecting 
the interest of the nation. 

General Abé was born in November in the eighth year of 
Meiji (1875). He is the eldest son of Nobumitsu Abé, who 
was a tetainer of the Kaga clan. Having a youthful exterior 
and a serene character, he invariably looks very young for his 
age and is liked by evetybody. There is an old proverb saying 
that “a man of character is like a gem.” This fittingly des- 
cribes the disposition of General Abé. In his boyhood he left 
his native place and came up to Tokyo. After graduating 
from the First Tokyo Prefectural Middle School, he entered the 
Fourth Higher School at Kanazawa. Before long, when the 
Sino-Japanese tension became imminent, he made up his mind 
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to be a soldier in consideration of the future of Japan. He left 
the school and passed the selective examination at the Military 
Academy with good records. He studied hard and graduated 
in the thirtieth year of Meiji (1897). In the following year, he 
was appointed a sub-lieutenant of artillery. He then enteted 
the Military Staff College, from which he graduated in due 
coutse of time. He rose step by step until he became a general 
in the eighth year of Showa (1933). 
Starting his military career as adjutant to the staff of the 
Nagasaki Guards, the youthful soldier successively became an 
instructor of the Military Artillery Firing School, an officer of 
the General Staff Office, a military student in Germany, the 
military attaché to the Japanese Embassy in Austria, an instruc- 
tor in military science at the Military Staff College, an adjutant 
to His Highness Marshal Fushimi, the commander of the Third 
Artillery Regiment, the chief of a section in the General Staff 
Office, the secretary of the Military Staff College, the chief of 
the General Affairs Department in the General Staff Office, the 
chief of the Bureau of Military Affairs, the secretaty-general of 
the Military Council and the Vice-Minister of Wat. Further- 
more, as Minister of State without portfolio, he was appointed 
acting Minister of War. Soon afterwards, he became the comman- 
der of the Fourth Division. Then followed his elevation as 
commander of the Formosan Army and thereafter he was ap- 
pointed a supreme wat councillor. This discloses how as a 
military officer he has held a series of important posts. As a 
matter of fact while in active service, he worked to the best of 
his ability among the leading sections of the Army for a period 
of thirty years or mote. He was placed on the teserve list in 
April in the eleventh yeat of Showa (1936). The notewortly 
fact is that during the last seven years of the aforesaid period 
“@ was an official serving His Imperial Highness the Crown 
sire and fo ae aes Household. : 
tom the foregoing one thing stands out clearly ; that is, 
eet eis Spent a greater part of his military life ms the Wat 
€ and the General Staff Office. Because he is a man of 
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talent, he was considered indispensable to the management of 
diverse military affairs. For this teason, he always made his 
ability felt in connection with the mapping out of military 
measures duting the Russo-Japanese War, the Tsingtao cam- 
paign, the Tsinan affair, the Manchurian incident and other 
military operations. Except that he participated in the Siberian 
expedition as commander of the Third Regiment, he did not 
directly take part in any military engagements. Consequently, 
he has not been favoured with an Opportunity of being 
decorated with a Golden Kite, which symbolizes the highest 
military achievement. ‘The truth is that he was what can be 
called a “desk man” who knows his job thoroughly well. In 
other words, he was not a “field man,” but an important 
person in the brain trust of the Army. 

Being a “non-fighting officer,” General Abé devoted a 
Steater partion of his military life to improve the structure of 
the military system. He enforced various reforms to enhance 
the efficiency of the fighting services. Moroever, he displayed 
his inborn ability to deal with matters requiring political 
consideration. When, for instance, public feeling was in 
turmoil directly after the seismic disaster which befell the Kanto 
district in the twelfth year of Taisho (1923), he ably assisted 
General Masataro Fukuda, then commander of the forces en- 
forcing martial law. As commander of the Fourth Division, 
he brought the Army into closer contact with the financial inter 
ests of Osaka. His special aptitude was ere long recognized by 
General Ugaki, and this recognition may be considered to have 
been the remote cause of his being later appointed a Minister 
without portfolio—an assignment which gave him the opport- 
unity to exhibit his high qualities as a statesman. Although he is 
a military man, he is a gifted politician and a statesman. Very 
few officers, military and naval, can probably equal him in 
having rendered so distinguished a civil service to the State. 
Therefore, it is no wondet that he later became Prime Minister, 
and subsequently visited Nanking as Japanese envoy extra- 
ordinary to sign the Sino-Japanese Basic Treaty with the Wang 
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adminstration. By the last-named act of statesmanship, he 
succeeded in adjusting relations between Japan and China as a 
first step toward bringing the China incident to an end. Now 
as President of the National Service Political Association, he has 
been entrusted with the epochal task of crystallizing national 
politics on a single-dimensional basis. On him rests the tespon- 
sibility of transforming politics into an instrument of national 
service to the State. ; 
The so-called February 26 incident broke out in the spring 
of the eleventh year of showa (1936), among other things, as a 
teaction to political liberalism then prevailing. Soldier-politi- 
cian Abé at once came to the conclusion that the revamping of 
the political structure of Japan sooner or later was necessary to 
establish a unform State politics. The incident over, General Abé 
was transferred as commandet of the Kwantung Army. Even 
then he conscientiously insisted that all the senior generals on 
the active list should clarify their tesponsibility for the incident 
by withdrawing from their respective offices. Soon afterwards, 
his viewpoint was accepted and all the elder generals from 
General Minami down to the tenth-tetm ones including General 
Abé himself wete placed on the reserve list. Such a courageous 
stand on his part lucidly exposed his inbred straightforward 
character and firmness of mind. Before long, at Prince Konoye’s 
eathest request General Abé became the chief director of the 
Toh-a Doh-bun Kai, and began cultivating the acquaintance of 
those intending to work in China. In the meantime, the Hira- 
numa Cabinet, which had been endeavouring to establish a new 
foreign policy, was obliged to resign Owing to the ptevalence 
of a difference of views among the Ministers. Then General 


_ The outgoing Premier Hiranuma stated that the inter- 
national Situation “is very complicated and mysterious ; but 
the first thing to b 


e decided upon is rather to dissolve and 
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settle the differences and frictions at home. Without unifying 
the national policy, we can never establish any powerful foreign 
policy, nor can we fully Catry out the great task of creating a 
new East Asia, which is our immutable national policy.” Baron 
Hiranuma’s observation was to the point. Therefore, it became 
evident that, for the purpose of shaping the national policy, 
Japan needed a straightforward man endowed with political 
foresight. So the choice fell on General Abé who was wel- 
comed by the entire nation as the most-qualified man to ac- 
complish the task. 

The formation of the Abé Cabinet did not minimize the 
internal differences and frictions. As a result, General Abé found 
it well-nigh impossible to Catry out drastic reforms. On top 
of this, he saw to his consternation the tendency of malcontent 
elements to aggravate the situation at home. Moreover, his 
activities unfortunately provoked a bureaucratic confrontation : 
many officials of the Department of Foreign Affairs mani- 
fested their opposition to the proposed establishment of the 
Department of Trade and also a delegation of the Police Board 
of the Kwantung government came up to Tokyo to lay their 
own views on adminstration before him. Some other unex- 
pected troubles of similar kinds occutted one after another. 
On the other hand, the general public complained of the defects 
in various economic Organizations. All these discontents and 
several natural calamities were exploited by certain party states- 
men to hasten the downfall of the Abé Cabinet. Thus in a 
brief period of four months the Abé Ministry collapsed, al- 
though the nation had expected much out of it. A Chinese 
ptoverb says: “A natural advantage is inferior to that of 
Position ; the advantage of position is inferior to the unanimity 
Of: mens. Torte case-oF the Abé Cabinet, it had to face a 
number of odds. For example, the non-compromising tenden- 
cy of the times and the Opposition of certain bureaucratic and 
political circles. Therefore, its short life did not reflect on the 
ability and talent of General Abé, nor on his political efficiency. 
In fact, his failure should be attributed to the force of the 
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times or to the power of fate. 

Short-lived as it was, the Abé Cabinet nevertheless dis- 
charged its responsibility creditably. It teorientated certain 
diplomatic policies and emphasized that the functions of the 
Premier should be intensified, and that all Cabinet Ministers 
should be accorded similar treatment after their retirement, 
provided they have served in their posts for four yeats or mote. 
On the other hand, the resignation of General Abé caused no 
adverse repercussion on his popolurity and reputation. The 
public admiration for him remained unimpaited. Even political 
and administrative quarters continued to acknowledge his parts 
as a Statesman. 


by putting into effect the terms contained in the Konoye Declara- 
tion of Sino-Japanese accord. But as the first object was found 
difficult to realize, the Cabinet collapsed, On the other hand, the 
Abé Cabinet keenly felt its responsibility in regard to the second 
objective, especially since an understanding had already been 
teached between Prince Konoye and Mr. Wang Ching-wei to 
the effect that a central government should be established in 
Nanking. Accordingly, Premier Abé, prior to the en bloc te- 
signation of his Cabinet, flew to Nanking, and effected a com- 


resignation of his Ministry. In this manner, he fulfilled his 
immediate responsibility in dealing with the solution of the 
China affair. 

_ Although the Abé Cabinet went out of office, the need for 
taking @ conctete step toward the solution of the China impassé 


ment had been requesting General Abé 


: to open negotiations 
with the Wang Ching-wei Party as its re : 


Ptesentative, For his 
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Own patt, however, the general seemed to think: « Now that 
I have resigned, everything concerning this matter should be 
done by the new Cabinet ; accotdingly, I am not the right person 
to go on this errand.” But finally he was persuaded to head a 
Japanese delegation to Nanking. In April of the fifteenth year 
of Showa (1940) he was appointed special envoy and ambassador 
plenipotentiary to adjust Sino-Japanese relations. This appoint- 
ment indicated that both the Government and the nation re- 
garded him as the most suitable person to execute the difficult 
assignment. As soon as his appointment was made public, 
Wwatm receptions were held at Hibiya Patk, Tokyo, and at 
Nakanoshima, Osaka. And when he concluded the Sino- 
Japanese Basic Treaty, the nation’s confidence in his ability in- 
cteased to such an extent that he became a national hero. 

The fact that Ambassador Abé spent eight long months in 
Nanking to conduct negotiations with Mr. Wang Ching-wei and 
his nominees, clearly disclosed that he had to solve many difficult 
and intricate issues affecting both nations before reaching an 
agteement of views. But he accomplished the historic task with 
a firm tesolve, tactfulness and probity, displaying at the same 
time an uncommon statesmanship. ‘The intense summer heat 
and then the difficult nature of the task had run down his 
health to no little extent. It is said that he had lost two 
kan and five hundred mommé in weight. Besides that, his hair 
had become remarkably grey. Thanks to his great efforts, a 
firm foundation was laid at an Opportune moment to pave the 
way for launching a movement for the emancipation of the peo- 
ples of greater East Asia—a movement which has now become 
a concrete teality with the eclipse of the Anglo-American in- 
fluence from this part of the globe, due to phenomenal Japanese 
successes in the Pacific wat. 

Now that the new National Government of China has been 
established on a solid basis, Japan, Manchoukuo and China are 
jointly endeavouring to build a co-prosperity sphere embracing 
the whole of gteater East Asia. The source of this remarkable 
drive toward a new harmony should be traced to the conclusion 
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of the Basic Treaty between Japan and China and the Joint De- 
claration made by Japan, Manchoukuo and China pledging 
mutual collaboration, which are the two most brilliant ac- 
complishments of soldier-statesman Abé in the annals of newly- 
initiated diplomacy of Japan. 

After relinquishing his post as envoy extraordinary to China, 

General Abé lived a peaceful life for some time. And when 
the Tohjo Cabinet was formed, cettain circles believed that 
General Abé might be appointed a Minister without portfolio 
ot Governor-General of Korea. But the soldier-statesman made 
no move to secure a place for himself. However, with the 
outbreak of the Pacific war, he realized the utmost importance 
of maintaining national solidarity. While the Japanese forces 
started gaining victories after victories, he thought of con- 
centtating political power in the State to prepare the nation for 
a long-drawn-out war. And when the Government decided to 
hold a wartime general election for the Diet, his assistance was 
sought to guide the political campaign in conformity with its 
wartime policies. 

Before the Government decided to hold the general elec- 
tion, it invited General Abé and thitty others representing dif- 
ferent citcles and interests for an exchange of opinion. As a 
result of the conversation, it was agreed that a national service 
election should be held, General Abé leading the movement. 
Consequently, With the announcement of the holding of general 
election, a National Service Election Council was formed, 
General Abé being appointed its chairman. This council 
tecommended candidates for election selecting those who ate 
best suited to evolve a one-way national politics on the basis of 
service to the State. The election campaign resulted in the 
return of eighty-two per cent. of the candidates tecommended 
by the council to the House of Representatives. With the 
eHeeais of as election, the council was dissolved and the 
and rth Geel ag seal Aan 

€ as its president. 


: This association 
1s now engaged in cry 


stallizing political power, so that a single- 
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dimensional politics would have been established in the countty, 
thereby effecting indissoluble relations between national politics 
and the Government. 

The part General Abé had played as chairman of the National 
Service Election Council gave a new direction to parlia- 
mentary politics in the country. And now as President of the 
National Service Political Association, he has undertaken a task 
the completion of which would transform the political force of 
the parliamentarians into a united political power representing 
the Government and the people. He is indeed a reformist who is 
evet desirous of insuring the welfare and prosperity of the nation. 

In contrast to his public life as a statesman, General Abé 
in home life is a genial old man, vivacious, witty and kindly. 
He has a youthful appearance and endearing disposition. For 
evetybody he has an engaging smile and that is the reason why 
he does not look like a sword-bred army man; instead he looks 
like a benevolent elderly person ready to help others. Although 
he inspires respect for himself, no one feels a reverential feat 
in his presence. In fact, General Abé’s personality is not awe- 
inspiting, but esteem-seeking. If anyone goes to visit him, he 
will teceive that petson very politely without any pride or 
haughtiness and will talk with him quite open-heartedly. He 
speaks with a slight northern accent, but then he knows how 
to converse chatmingly. Despite his warm and affectionate 
nature, he has a quiet dignity of his own which repels undue 

familiarity. 

General Abé also is a man of vatied tastes; but he has no 
patticular hobby. He is fond of horse-tiding and likes to pat 
dogs, feed little birds, talk of wrestling, speak of archery, tamper 
with potted plants, and cultivate trees and gtass. On the other 
hand, he is a great enthusiast of Bunraku’s marionette, jhoruri, 
which is one of the Japanese classical arts. As president of the 
Jhoruri Society, he is endeavouring for the preservation of this 
old att. From all these it will be clear that his private life and 
public career have jointly given him a solid background to 
forge ahead as a distinguished statesman. 
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By RIHACHIRO BANZAI 


LTHOUGH five long yeats have elapsed, the settlement of 
A the unfortunate China affair has not yet been realized, 
The Sino-Japanese hostilities would have ended had the Anglo- 
American Powers left China and Japan to compose their differ- 
ences between themselves. The Pacific wat broke out as an 
attempt on the part of Japan to eliminate Anglo-American 
interference in matters concerning greater East Asia, of which 
China forms the mainstay. The China affair is no longer an 
isolated struggle between Japan and Chungking. It has 
become a part of the war in greater East Asia. Already Japan 


The conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance Treaty among 
Japan, Germany and Italy on September 27, 1940, clearly 
indicated that Japan considered the establishment of a mutual 
Prosperity sphere in East Asia divorced from alien domination a 
legitimate aspiration. As tesult of this accord, it became clear that 


Japan agreed to Tecognize and respect Italo-German leadership 
in the construction of 4 new order in Eur 
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of a co-prosperous life in this Part of the globe. Hence, it is 
the Anglo-American nations which compelled Japan against 
its wishes to declare war against them to attain that objective. 

There is no denying the fact that in the past hundred and 
fifty years the Anglo-Saxons had systematically exploited the 
peoples and resoutces of Steater East Asia for their own bene- 
fit. Of course, it is true that they introduced scientific culture 
and modern civilization to a certain extent, but they did so 
motivated by the desite of dominating greater East Asia for 
their own gain. Taking advantage of the material weakness of 
the peoples of this region, they imposed their superior material 
culture on them, with the result that they succeeded in controll- 
ing them in the manner they thought best. But now the situa- 
tion has undergone a remarkable change. The peoples of 
Steater East Asia have realized that they must evolve their 
Own material culture in order to obtain their legitimate share 
in the conduct of international polity. This spirit of revival 
has come as a reaction to the past Anglo-Saxon domination. 
Therefore, no sensible observer can possibly criticize it as an 
undesirable thing. 

Britain stabilized its hold over China by pursuing an 
imperialistic economic policy. By securing the right to control 
the Chinese maritime customs, it at once established itself as 
the economic overlord of East Asia. As a result of the Opium 
War a centuty ago, it occupied Kwangchow. But realizing 
the geographical disadvantage of Kwangchow, it abondoned 
the same and instead demanded the cession of Hongkong 
together with the payment of a heavy indemnity. As China 
had no ready cash to pay the indemnity, it was compelled to 
Mortgage its maritime customs with Britain, entrusting the latter 
with the task of collecting customs revenue. By this move, 
Britain secured full control over the Chinese customs admini- 
stration. It conducted the customs administration so efficiently 
that China was able to pay off the indemnity within a few 
years. Recognizing the British administrative skill, the Chinese 
Government accepted Britain’s advice to set up a system of 
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customs commissioners under the supervision of an inspector- 
general of customs. 

When the new system was inaugurated, all the posts of 
customs commissioners wetfe given to Britons, who became 
Chinese officials retaining their British nationality. Similarly, 
the post of inspector-general of customs was resetved for a 
well-qualified Briton. Of all the British inspectot-generals of 
the Chinese maritime customs, Sir Robert Hatt was the most 
famous. His setvices were so appreciated by the Chinese 
Government that he was granted the title of “ Kuangpao ”— 
Emperor’s tutor—an honour which had been given only to a 
handful of distinguished Chinese statesmen, such as Li Hung- 
chang, Chang Chi-tung and Yuan Shih-kai. Although Sit Robert 
and other British officials accomplished a creditable task by reot- 
ganizing the Chinese matitime customs and operatitig it effi- 
ciently, it has to be noted that they utilized the customs admini- 
stration to facilitate the economic exploitation of China by 
Britain. 

In order to exploit Chinese finance, Britain established the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Chartered Bank. Prior to the out- 
break of the Pacific wat, though thete were many foreign 
banking institutions in China, none of them was so influential 
as this British bank. Starting business operations as early as 
April, 1865, with headquattets at Hongkong, the bank had 
opened branches in Shanghai and other important centres in 
China. Supported by the Jewish financial clique of the Sassoon 
group, it had enormous funds at its disposal. Up to 1894, the 
yeat in which the Sino-Japanese War broke out, the Chinese 
Government had contracted no less than twelve foreign loans, 
of which eleven wete concluded with Britain. Of these eleven, 
eight wete underwritten by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Chartered Bank. With the start of the Sino-Japanese War as a 
sequel to the Korean independence issue, the Chinese Govern- 
ment made an abortive attempt to raise war funds by issuing 4 
domestic bond. Finding no other way, it appealed to foreign 
countries for financial aid, and the Hongkong and Shanghai 
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Chartteted Bank promptly agreed to advance funds to it. 

As a tesult of the Shimonoséki Peace Treaty terminating 
the Sino-Japanese War, China, among other things, had to pay 
to Japan an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. But as it had no 
cash to spate, it had to resort to borrowing again. This time, 
too, it was the Hongkong and Shanghai Chartered Bank which 
advanced it 100,000,000 taels, the remaining amount being 
supplied by the German Asiatic Bank. 

From the Sino-Japanese War to the Chinese National 
Revolution of 1912 almost all foreign loans contracted by China 
were underwritten by the Hongkong and Shanghai Chartered 
Bank. Furthermote, as these loans were secured on the 
customs revenue, the bank became automatically authorized to 
handle the bulk of maritime customs revenue of China. From 
this explanation, it should be obvious that the so-called British 
financial assistance to China was mainly designed to control the 
financial resources of the continent. 

With the commencement of the China affair in July, 1937, 
the bank became the financial storehouse of Chiang Kai-shek. 
It participated in the 1o million sterling credit given to the 
Chiang régime by the British Government. It also subscribed 
to one-half of the 1o million sterling exchange stabilization 
fund of Chungking together with the Barkley Bank, another 
long-established British banking institution in China. Strangely 
enough, the Chinese people did not resent Britain’s financial 
exploitation of their country ; on the contrary, a large number 
of wealthy Chinese co-operated with the British financiers and 
bankers. This was evidenced from the large Chinese deposits 
in the Hongkong and Shanghai Chartered Bank. For instance, 
the bank’s clients included two Chinese each having over 50 
million yuan in deposits, five Chinese each having more than 
20 million yuan, twenty Chinese each being credited with over 
to million yuan and fifty Chinese each having a deposit of more 
than 5 million yuan. 

Britain perfected its economic exploitation of China long 
before the United States came to extend its capitalist incursions 
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to the continent. The former instead of confining its opera- 
tions to financial field and customs administration, began to 
take an active part in the construction of railways, on whose 
security it granted China enormous loans. It also took a keen 
interest in developing mining enterprise. For example, it 
promoted the Kailan Mining Administration to exploit the tich 
coal deposits of North China. On the other hand, America’s 
economic advance into China was of comparatively recent 
growth. Following the British example, it entered the market 
of China as a competitor to Japan. It became ambitious to hold 
China perpetually as an outlet of its industrial products at the 
cost of Japanese manufactured articles. Therefore, the eco- 
nomic ambition of the United States was quite contrary to its 
own policy of equal opportunity for others. 

For the purpose of developing its Pacific coast, the United 
States at first welcomed the influx of Chinese labour. In 1890 
the Chinese colony in America had a population of over 
107,000. Yet the American Government resented the infiltta- 
tion of the Chinese and enacted an immigration law prohibiting 
not only the entry of the Chinese, but Japanese too. This act 
of discrimination strained the earlier friendly relations between 
the United States and China, and a boycott of American goods 
movement was started by certain Chinese quarters. The 
curious fact is that although America denied China the freedom 
to emigrate, it regarded the latter’s market as its legitimate 
commercial sphere. In 1900 when the Boxer Rebellion 
occurred, John Hay, then American Sectetaty of State, pro- 
pounded the policy of open door and equal opportunity. At 
that time America’s annual trade with China averaged 50 
million dollars. But after the rebellion, it increased its commet- 
cial activity, with the consequence that during the first World 
Wat period its annual trade with China jumped to 420 million 

dollars, and the number of its business concerns increased to 
forty from twenty-two. Then duting the post-bellum period 
no less than ninety more American commercial firms were 


established. 
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Along with its expansion of commercial activities in 
China, the United States began to take a considered interest in 
Chinese politics, and so it formed a partnership with Britain to 
maintain Anglo-Saxon supremacy in East Asia. Its commer- 
cial open door policy degenerated into a political ambition, and, 
while it safeguarded its home trade by etecting a high tariff 
wall, it demanded all sorts of ptivileges to conduct “ open 
trade” in the China market. This self-centred policy, which 
it pursued from that time till the outbreak of the Pacific wat, 
should be regarded as the major disturbing factor in Sino- 
Japanese relations. 

The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who led the Chinese National 
Revolution of 1912 and founded the Kuomintang Party, had 
estimated the annual Anglo-Saxon exploitation of China to the 
tune of 1,200 million yuan. This estimate is rather consetva- 
tive, for during that turbulent time the adverse annual trade 
balance of China was in the neighbourhood of 1,200 million 
yaun. Therefore, it is reasonable to imagine that the Anglo- 
American exploitation of China was quite extensive. 

Viewing the Anglo-American de trop ambitions in China 
with alarm, Japan came to the conclusion that it must sttive to 
come to a concrete understanding with its neighbour for the 
putpose of safeguarding political and economic integrity of East 
Asia. The fitst opportunity for Japan came with the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. Subsequently, when Japan 
submitted its “twenty-one demands” to China, not only the 
latter nation, but international Powers termed such a move as 
tank aggression. For the sake of truth it has to be admitted that 
the “ twenty-one demands,” which were ptesented to Yuan Shih- 
Kai, were aggressive in chatacter; but at the same time it has 
to be noted that Japan took such a drastic step to be merely at 
pat with the Anglo-American agressive designs on China. If the 
cumulative effect of the Anglo-American exploitation of China is 
compared to the Japanese “ twenty-one demand” episode, it will 
be seen that the former was more aggressive than the latter. 

The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who flamingly assailed the 
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capitalist-imperialistic domination of East Asia by Western 
Powers, all along advocated the construction of a greater East 
Asia for the benefit of the people inhabiting that region. 
Holding the Anglo-Saxon exploitation of China as object 
lesson, he urged the Asiatic people to cultivate the spirit of 
“greater Asianism.” But his advocacy not only failed to 
evoke a tangible response from the Chinese intelligentsia, but 
also from the Japanese people, who were then still under the 
lure of Anglo-Saxon liberalism and commercialism. But 
certain far-sighted groups in China and Japan from that time 
onwatd became convinced that the construction of a gteater 
East Asia was dependent on the liquidation of the Anglo-Saxon 
influence—a conviction which is now bearing fruit under the 
impact of the Pacific war. 

As a result of the commotion created by the Japanese 
submission of the “twenty-one demands,” the British political 
machinery in China became extremely active to sow additional 
discords in East Asia. What prompted Yuan Shih-kai to start 
a monarchial movement is still shrouded in mystery. Certain 
circles have accused Japan of instigating the movement, while 
sober critics have attributed it to the personal ambition of Yuan 
Shih-kai. The writer, who was one of the advisers of Yuan 
Shib-kai at that time, is convinced that it was instigated by 
Britain. It was Sir John Jordan, then British Minister in 
Peking, who urged Yuan Shih-kai to enforce monatchy by 
mounting the throne himself. Through this undercover means 
he wanted to plung China into a new turmoil, so that Britain 
could come forward as a mediator with the object of making 
the continent a British dependency, both politically and econo- 
mically. 

On the eve of the formal start 
ment, the writer saw Yuan Shih-k 
Folowing ae Pane designate, and aditd hi 10th 

Point of Oriental morality : 


I understand that British Minister Sir 
father to undertake this monatchial move 


of the monarchial move- 
= cg 
al’s eldest son, Yuan Ke-ting, 


John Jordan has advised your 
ment. Personally, I have no 
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objection to your father assuming the post of chief executive for life, 
since he wields a great power. But if your father becomes the emperor 
of China with you as crown prince, I am afraid, such anaction would be 
quite contrary to the concept of Oriental morality. Moreover, I feel 
that the establishment of a Yuan royal house in utter disregard of the 
new Republican Constitution of China would bring ruin to the Yuan 
family rather than prosperity. I further understand that your father and 
other members of your family are attaching great importance to the 
advice of Sir John Jordan. I admit that Sir John is well versed in Chin- 
ese affairs, but it must be remembered that he was not born or bred in 
an atmosphere surcharged with Oriental morality. Therefore, he cannot 
be expected to understand the true significance of royalty from the 
Oriental viewpoint. It would be better to drop the movement. 


After I had tendered my advice, Yuan Ke-ting got up 
from his seat and putting his hands on my shoulders said 
thoughtfully: “I understand you well. You are quite right.” 
I do not know whether Yuan Ke-ting had transmitted my 
views to his father. Suffice it to say that while Japan took 
strong exception to the monarchial plot, the Chinese nationalists 
under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen voiced energetic 
protests against the unconstitutional manceuvre, with the 
consequence that Yuan Shih-kai’s dream to become the 
emperor of China ended in a miserable failure. The interesting 
fact is that Yuan Shih-kai’s faux pas was condoned by a num- 
ber of influential Chinese sections which regarded the British 
intrigue as an act of benevolence. Had Yuan Shih-kai succeeded 
to establish his monarchial rule, there is no reason to doubt that 
the fate of China would have been somewhat like that of India. 

Although Yuan Shih-kai called himself for the time being 
the Emperor Hungkien, in reality, however, he found himself 
powerless to impose his will on the Chinese nationalists, who 
became the de facto ruler of the country. He failed, firstly 
because he disregarded the Oriental conception of morality, and 
secondly because he underrated the potency of Chinese natio- 
nalism then prevailing. Yuan Shih-kai’s imperial ambition 
can be understood, but the British policy of inciting him to 
make a false move was something not only unjust, but more 
than illegal. 
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America’s policy of exploiting China became mote Pto- 
nounced after the termination of the first World War, when it 
led other nations in commercial transactions with the continent, 
even threatening to supplant Britain’s position. The United 


than Britain’s connivance with Yuan Shih-kai. While the latter 
attempted to make Yuan Shih-kai its protégé to help him ascend 
the throne under the Pretext of “restoring the throne,” the 
former heaped gold and silver on Chiang Kai-shek to solidify 
Petmamently his position as chief executive of China. Just 
as Britain used Yuan Shih-kai as its tool, America is now 
using Chiang Kai-shek as its cat’s paw. There is no difference, 
however, between the British and American policies towatd 
China, which are aimed at Anglo-Saxon encitclement of greater 
Asia with China as its pawn. But Japan has now Overturned 
the apple-cart of Anglo-American hegemony in greater East 


The present Anglo-American scheme of aiding Chiang 
Kai-shek to retain his Power over unoccupied China is fated to 
fall, patticularly when Chungking has now been encitcled by 

- t of Japanese 
control over the Philippines, Malaya, Burma and the East 
Indies, it has become more than an embarrassing Problem for 
Chiang Kai-shek to continue his resistance agai 


4 longer duration, On top of this, the grave difficulty of the 


Anglo-American Nations has substantially blocked his sources 
of war supplies. Furthermore 


ang administration in Nanking has en 


the apple of discord sown by them 
being thoroughly uptooted to make the liberatio 
of the world an accomplished fact. Alzea 


Asian peoples are collaborating with Japan to shape their new 
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way of life, and this has caused both Washington and London 
to lose their usual sang froid. It remains now for Chiang Kai- 
shek to exhibit his greater East Asian Spitit with a view to 
contributing his might toward the Speedy and harmonious 
evolution of co-prospetous life. 

The Tripartite Alliance Treaty has made the Axis Powers 
pledge themselves to create a4 new world order. Therefore, 
Japan is diplomatically and motally bound to forge ahead 
for the construction of a mutual Prosperity zone embracing 
greater East Asia. Due notice should be taken of this stern 
fact. However President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur- 
chill may manceuvre, they will not be able to dent the new 
political machinery which Japan is erecting to protect the 
greater East Asian bloc from alien aggression. 

Japan has assumed leadership of this part of the world, 
not because it is anxious to enforce its own tule, but because it 
desites to guide other East Asian nations, so that they will take 
their proper place to maintain the bloc solidarity. At the 
present moment when a new harmony is being realized, it is 
natural that Japan should implement necessary measures to 
stamp out all Anglo-American vestiges. The outcrop of 
Anglo-American policy of exploitation and aggression cannot 

= weeded out unless Japan imposes its leadership on the basis 
of Oriental conception of morality and fellowship. Therefore, 
Japan must enforce new Systems, revive Orientalism and 
Propagate mutual understanding and fellow-feeling. Unless 
genetal peace is restored between China and Japan and unless 
the international hostilities come to an end, there 1s no alterna- 
tive for Japan but to shoulder the entire responsibility for the 
integrity of greater East Asia. : 

The guiding Principle for the construction of the projected 


“New ordet in Steater East Asia must consist in leadership based 


on the principle of morality. If all operations are carried out 
in pursuance of this basic principle, a most ideal sphere of co- 
existence and CO-prosperity is bound to emerge in a wholesome 
manner. ‘T’he Anglo-American hold overt greater East Asia 
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was artificial, because it was maintained by the backing of 
force. But Japan has no such intention, which is clearly 
evidenced from its policy of mutual collaboration. Tn fact, 
Japan is pursuing the natural course to accomplish tegional 
solidarity. _ 

From the insignificant Marco Polo Bridge incident in July, 
1937, the prolonged China affair developed into a diplomatic 
showdown between Japan and the Anglo-Ametican “ demo- 
cracy” to settle the destiny of the continent one way or the 
other. Then the Anglo-American policy of hindering the testora- 
tion of Sino-Japanese peace caused the Pacific wat to break out. 
While all the countries included in greater East Asia ate now 
co-operating with Japan, the Chungking régime is still main- 
taining its puetile existence by receiving assistance from the 
United States and Britain. It seems that unless the whole of 
China is made to return to the Oriental conception of morality 
and fellowship, no new deal can develop in an ordeted manner. 
This is the reason why Japan is determined to eliminate outside 
influence from its neighbout’s tertitory, so that a Japan- 
Manchoukuo-China understanding would form the basic sttuc- 
ture of the greater East Asia cO-prospetity sphere. Therefore, 
the Chungking administration has to be pulled down to stabilize 
China under the control of the new National Government in 
Nanking. 

In this connection it may be interesting to know that the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen had persistently urged the early realization 
of Sino-Japanese collaboration as a means to liberate East Asia 
from alien Oppression. Also he had frequently mentioned that 
Japan sincerely wished to see China unified. According to 
him, the reason why china “has not been able to achieve unity 
is not because of the Chinese themselves, but because of 
foreigners.” Throughout his political career he blamed the 
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privileges and rights of foreigners and foreign Powers should 
be totally eradicated so as to bring about a forceful Sino- 
Japanese understanding of mutual benefit. 

The tule of Anglo-American power politics and power 
economics in East Asia has been completely uprooted by Japan 
Within a surprisingly short time, since the start of the Pacific 
wat on December 8, 1941. The magic wand of the “ demo- 
ctacies,” which had charmed the East Asian Peoples in the past 
to perpetuate alien domination and expolitation, is no longer 
visible in the areas under Japanese control. Italy and Germany 
have caused them to tetreat from Europe. This state of 
affairs indicates that the “ democracies ” shall have to take 
shelter in the Western Hemisphere to comply with the dictates 
of President Roosevelt. The Axis nations have forced them to 
go to the west to mend their broken rigging of gold-purchased 
power. Unless they become non-assettive and ductile to the 
demands of other nations, they ate bound to invite more 
calamities for themselves. 
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ie a militant world the position of the United States is far 

from satisfactory. Placing implicit confidence on its 
dollat-pegged power, the Roosevelt administration had earlier 
hoped to suppress the tise of the totalitarian order of the Axis 
nations. Curiously enough, it failed to assess the intrinsic 
Strength of the Axis militancy and determination to hew a new 
way of life in the world. Such a failure, it seems, is also due 
to its long-standing Hebraic tendency to regard its own gold- 
bordered balance sheet as the Magna Charta of international 
economy. 

It is natural that when a nation becomes addicted to 
material opulence its militant Power will degenerate to a great 


States. 


It is an admitted fact that the self. 


= ne ne centted policy of the 
Roosevelt administration is the cause of A ea 


metica’s embroilment 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S « FREEDOM ” WAR 


in the current two-front war. Although the doughboys of 
President Roosevelt are now fighting against the Axis forces as 
best as they can, Washington has not yet made a clear-cut 
announcement outlining its war aims. In the last World War, 
the United States fought on the side of the Allies to make the 
wotld “safe for democracy.” Today, it is also expressing 
the same view; but the only difference is that the unquestion- 
able totalitarian superiority, which has become a fait accompli 
as a teaction to the “ democratic ” Opposition to Japan, 
Germany and Italy, is now making the world “safe for total- 
itatianism,” in which the so-called “ democracies ” wil] have 
theit proper places. 

The Atlantic Charter, which was jointly issued by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill on August 14, 
1941, contains eight principles as the basis of the future re- 
construction of the world. These ptinciples, when properly 
scrutinized, clearly teveal that they ate nothing but hackneyed 
truths, for they speak of patent theories, such as non-aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or otherwise, and imptovement of labour 
standatds, economic intetcoutse and social secutity. The only 
concrete fact revealed in it, is the declaration of the determina- 
tion of London and Washington to strive for the “final de- 
struction of Nazism.” This declaration can be construed as the 
main wat aim of the “ democtacies ”—an aim whose realization 
appears to be utterly impracticable in view of the supremacy of 
the Axis group. 

Before the commencement of the German-Soviet war, 
President Roosevelt in his public addresses frequently referred 
to “four freedoms ”’—the freedom of teligion, the freedom of 
speech, the freedom from fear and the freedom from want. 
But with the start of the German-Soviet hostilities, he abandoned 
the question of freedom of teligion. And when the Pacific 
wat broke out, the freedom of speech became greatly restricted. 
The activities of all the Opposition groups were forbidden under 
the pretext of maintaining national solidarity during emergency, 
and public and private opinions were made to conform to the 
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wattime views of President Roosevelt. In this way, of the 
four freedoms, the two most important ones were conveniently 
shelved. 

At the present moment it must be assumed that the wat 
aims of the United States consist of the remaining two freedoms, 
that is, the freedom from fear and the freedom from want. 
The Atlantic Charter also refers to these two freedoms. It says 
that Britain and the United States would endeavour to establish 
a peace which will afford all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaties being assured of “ freedom 
from fear and want.” 

The realities of international situations indicate that both 
London and Washington are pursuing an intrusive policy, 
ignoring their own Ptinciple of freedom from feat and want. 
The fact that they are waging hostilities in areas which should 
be given the liberty to live without fear and want, conclusively 
Proves their intention of establishing a world hegemony of 
their own. As for America which champions its Monroe 
Doctrine, it is more than unjust to interfere in the affairs 
of greater East Asia and Europe. As a matter of fact, it is the 
Axis nations which are trying to secure the freedom from fear 


and want so as to live in harmony with other countries of the 
world. 


Japan’s aspiration to 
establish a greater East Asia Co-prosperity sphere without 
interference from the United States. But since the Anglo- 
American nations for a long time have More or less pursued an 
indentical policy toward Europe and greater East Asia, it is 
obvious that they would present a joint front against the Axis 
Powers to maintain their Own system of Capitalist-imperialism. 
Therefore, their “ democracy ” jg nothing but “ pluto-democra- 
cy” designed to Perpetuate their world domination. 

Broadly speaking, America’s foreign policy since 1812 has 
been closely telated to that of Britain. This is due to both 
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nations’ realization of the importance of mutual dependence to 
maintain their own way of life as the two wings of the vast 
English-speaking society. In view of this understanding, with 
the progress of the European war, the American Neutrality 
Law was amended and a “cash and carry ” system was adopted 
to facilitate the shipment of war supplies to Britain. Sub- 
sequently, the Lease-Lend Act was enacted to intensify the 
dispatch of American aids to Britain. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion implemented all these Measures, for it was well aware 
that on the security of British position in the world depended 
the capitalist supremacy of America. Therefore, its involve- 
ment in the European conflict and the Pacific war is the natural 
Outcome of its policy of maintaining Anglo-American alliance 
in respect of world affairs. 

As far back as 1890 Admiral Mahan, who played a dis- 
tinguished part in the making of the modern American Navy, 
discussed the potency of naval power ina book. He predicted 
that unless Britain could build a might navy excelling the sea 
Power of other nations, its position in its vast and scattered 
empire would become unsafe in the future. In 1906 in another 
Publication he advised America to secure strategic naval bases 
in the Carribean Sea and the Bay of Mexico, because he thought 
that in case of war the mere possession of a large fleet in the 
absence of a string of powerful strategic bases would not be 
highly satisfactory to deal with attacking naval forces. Although 
Admiral Mahan was correct in estimating the importance of 
having a well-organized and efficient navy stationed at strategic 
bases, he did not foresee that submarines and warplanes would 
become a serious menace to operations of warships in due 
course of time. The brilliant naval successes hitherto attained 
by Japan in the Pacific wat have conclusively proved that it is 
not America, but Japan, which has mastered the technique of 
naval offensive. 

The Italo-German supremacy in Europe and northern 
Africa and the Anglo-American retreat from greater East 
Asia have placed the Roosevelt administration in a difficult 
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position to maintain its alliance with the London Government. 
If the United States takes a realistic note of this difficulty, it 
can well attain its objective of freedom from fear and want by 
leaving Europe and greater East Asia, so that these two spheres 
can shape their own destinies. But as it is bent upon Prosecut- 
ing its own policy of interference, it shall have to face the 
inevitable consequence of it. 

The Axis aim of creating new orders, one in Europe and 
the other in greater East Asia, does not in any away imperil the 
American way of life in the Western Hemisphere. Moreover, 
neither Germany nor Japan entertains any territorial ambition 
in that part of the world. But since President Roosevelt is 
obstructing the early realization of Axis wat aims, Japan, 
Germany and Italy would be justified in extending hostilities to 
the United States to destroy the lattet’s military establishments. 

The Americans are a tealistic people. They know how to 
value a thing which is of some worth to them. From the 
Practical viewpoint, there is no reason why they should pro- 
secute hostilities in greater East Asia, which sphere is not theit 
lifeline. The Washington Government insists on the mainte- 
nance of the outmoded open door policy in China, without 
taking any realistic account of the new conditions which have 
developed there and in other Parts of East Asia. 
that Japan’s objective of establishing a m 
in greater East Asia is “a new-fangle 
domination.” That such an assertatio 


It asserts 
utual prosperity sphere 
d scheme of imperialist 
n is quite irrelevant can 
has not proposed to 
in the sphere, for it has 


sof the sphere. Thete- 
alistic design. It seems 


> 


politically and economically. 
The new system which Japan is sponsoring in greater 
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East Asia is mainly for meeting the requirements of national 
defence and wants by utilizing the resources obtainable therein. 
As this system is based on the principle of co-existence and 
cO-prosperity, each component nation of greater East Asia will 
have its own proper place to contribute toward the maintenance 
of regional defence and prosperity. Outside nations will also 
be given the privilege of conducting their legitimate trade and 
other activities. Hence, the main object of this new deal is to 
improve the conditions of the component nations of greater 
East Asia and not to cause misery to the American people. 

At the present moment it is a fact that the United States 
is suffering from a scarcity of necessaty materials; but such a 
scatcity has arisen due to the gigantic expansion of war indust- 
ties. In peace-time, the resources obtainable in the Western 
Hemisphere are quite sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
United States and other American nations. Moteover, when 
peace is restored, the United States will have commercial access 
to the exportable materials available in Europe and in greater 
East Asia. In other words, international trade will come to 
prevail. In view of these concrete facts, there is no reason for 
America to champion the so-called'-freedom from fear and want. 
The truth is that President Roosevelt is utilizing this attractive 
slogan as America’s war aim to make the American people 
fight a two-pronged war, which is not of their concern. 

A synthetic exposition of the Rooseveltian policy of the 
Washington Government is given by Charles Beard in his book, 
Foreign Policy for America, which was published in 1940. On 
Pages 152-53, he says as follows : 


With reference to such conflicts and sufferings, continentalism 
merely meant a recognition of the limited nature of American powers to 
relieve, restore and maintain life beyond its own sphere of interests and 
control—a recognition of the hard fact that the United States, either 
alone or in any coalition, did not possess the power to force peace on 
Europe and Asia, to assure the establishment of democractic and pacific 
governments there, or to provide the social and economic underwriting 
necessary to the perdurance of such governments. In respect of moral- 
ity, continentalists did not deny the existence of responsibilities to other 
nations and peoples. On the contrary, they favoured discharging such 
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responsibilities, always with due regard for the physical, economic and 
political limits on the powers of the United States and for the solemn | 
obligation of protecting the Republic against misadventures headed in 
the direction of disaster. If this conception fell short of the selfless 
sacrifice required by an absolute morality, it could claim worthiness in 
the presence of other examples set by the family of nations. 

Besides forcing a concentration of attention, energy and intelligence 
on overcoming the grave economic and social crisis at home and on 
strengthening American civilization in all its best features, continental- 
ism, strictly construed, meant a return to the correct and restrained 
diplomacy of an earlier time. The freedom of the people and the press 
to discuss foreign affairs and favour foreign nations, parties, factions 
and causes within the limits of neutrality laws was accepted as axiomatic. 
Equally axiomatic, if America was to keep its peace, was the duty of 
public officials, especially the President and Secretary of State, speaking 
in the name of the whole nation, to abstain from denouncing and ab- 
using foreign States, good or bad, with which diplomatic relations are 
maintained and the United States is at peace. 

Correct policy likewise commanded such public officials to avoid 
vain and verbose dissertations on the manners and morals of other 
countries; to couch protests in the language of dignity ; to speak and 
write as briefly and courteously as possible in necessary dealings with 
foreign governments; to make no boasts which the army and navy 
could not enforce with a reasonable prospect of successes ; to carry on 
international relations with restraint, and in the subdued style of ap- 
proved diplomatic usage—speaking softly, keeping the power dry, 
w thholding wrath except when war is intended as a last resort. Such 
official conduct would enable the Government of the United States to 
escape innumerable hatreds abroad, offer its services and co-operation to 
troubled peoples with authority on Proper occasions, and with respect 
even affection and esteem, throughout the earth. This policy consistent- 
ly followed by the United State, would favuor, not hinder, the coming of 
peace to other nations of the world. 


Had the conciliatory policy outlined in the passages quoted 
above been followed by the Roosevelt Government with regard 
to the China affair and the European wat, the international 
situation would have been decidedly better, enhancing the 
esteem and regard of other nations for the United States. 
There would have been no necessity for a Pacific showdown to 
terminate the China affair, nor the European war would have 
dragged on for a longer duration. President Roosevelt, who 
desires to act as an “international policeman ” to satisfy his 
own whims and fancies, is directly tesponsible for the outbreak 
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of the Pacific war and America’s involvement in the European 
wat. 

The present about-face of the United States is the handi- 
work of President Roosevelt. He has not only transformed 
the American political bandwagon into a war wagon, but has 
made the entire American people to act as his cannon fodder. 
Thus he has invited war to the United States, ignoring its ideal 
and the aspiration of its people to live in harmony with other 
nations. Neither the Atlantic Charter nor the so-called ad- 
vocacy of “four freedoms,” which were later reduced to the 
catch-phrase of “freedom ftom fear and want,” reflects the 
popular voice of the American nation regarding non-inter- 
ference in external matters concerning other nations. The sad 
plight of the United States today is indeed due to the act of 


self-created short-sightedness on the part of its President and 
his associates. 
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By HIDETO KISHIDA 


Be architecture of Japan has its own peculiarities. Al- 
though the onrush of international intercourse has given it 
a new direction, its original traditional form has not undergone 
any unnecessary fundamental change. During the proto-historic 
Period, which starts with the founding of the Japanese Empire 
and ends in the pre-Buddhist era, the growth of Japanese 
architecture was quite indigenous. But when in the thirteenth 
year (551 A.D.) of the reign of the Emperor Kimmei Buddhism 
was introduced in the country from Korea together with the 
temple architecture of China, the indigenous style began to be 
influenced by continental models, During the Buddhist art epoch 
and the subsequent feudal period, the nation developed a typical 
Oriental architecture absorbing the techniques and patterns of 
the continent. This means that up to 551 Japan had its own 
original architecture, and after that, until the Meiji Restoration 
(1867), the temple architecture of China exercised a significant 
influence on its evolution. Thereafter, with the establishment of 
international relations, the assimilation of Western architecture 
became quite a natural tendency, and this inclination ushered 
In the period of modetn architecture of Japan, which today 
Possesses an international trait amidst its long-standing Oriental 
character. 
Feudal Japanese architecture, has been classified as the 
so-called - Japanese style” architecture because of its peculiar 
constructional style. Strictly speaking, however, it has to be 


and other foreign elements bad been assimilated into it. ‘The 
noteworthy fact, however, is that such assmilation was so 
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nationalized that Japanese architecture made its progress as such 
quite unmolested by foreign infusion. The instances of this 
nationalized style are still visible in certain features of feudal 
shrines, temples and houses that are éxtant in the country. On 
the other hand, the new Japanese buildings have been con- 
veniently altered in minor points to meet the needs of the 
present-day life, while their principal features stile retain the 
age-old national architectural spirit and form. Therefore, there 
may be some elements which do not harmonize with our 
modern way of life. But since Japan, like any other nation, is 
strongly attached to its tradition, it is natural that the traditional 
characteristics of Japanese houses should remain unaffected. 

In the Meiji era, not only our social system was reformed. 
but great many Western systems and methods were nationalized, 
In fact, Occidental elements and modes of life were incorporated 
on a grand scale to modetnize our entire national fabric within 
a short time. This transformation brought about a change in 
the architecture of Japan, and many European style edifices 
began to be erected; at the same time, Occidental touches 
began to find a permanent place in our dwelling-houses. Just 
as in the twelfth year of Témmon (1543) with the introduction 
of firearms by Portuguese traders the architectural style of 
Japanese castles and fortresses took a new turn, so with the 
attival of Occidental modernism in the Meiji era, European 
architecture secured a place of its own. On the whole, however, 
this imported architecture has not yet been able to supersede 
the national style, because the latter forms an essential patt of 
the Japanese way of life. 

The all-round modernization of Japan caused an industrial 
expansion which stimulated the erection of modern factory 
buildings and tall concrete houses, with the result that European 
style edifices began to be seen in almost all the important 
places in the country. While Tokyo and Osaka became typical 
modern cities, Nara and Kyoto still retain the glamour of 
old Japan. Then the nation’s emergence as a world Power 
accelerated the harmonious progress of the present-day life, and 
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as a consequence, important cities of Japan became somewhat 
international in character. Even then the Japanese people in 
their homes have adjusted their modern life with their own way 
of living, thereby preserving their traditional peculiarities. 

The conventional Japanese building is chiefly made of 
wood. The wall part of it is small, while it has many windows 
and open spaces through which one can freely come in ot go 
out. Japan being a virtual woodland, it is natural that wood 
would be used as the essential material for building houses. 
Moreover, wood is easier to handle than stone or brick. Also 
as earthquakes occur frequently in the country, wooden 
structures are more desirable, for they ate better eatthquake- 
proof than stone or brick buildings. For these reasons, 
wooden structures have been developed in Japan since early 
times. Furthermore, this type of structure is found suitable 
from the viewpoint of climatic conditions, especially when the 
temperature is quite high in summer and humidity is thick in the 
tainy season. Therefore, the houses are built for the purpose 
of enjoying comfort especially in summer. Care is taken to 
have as many and large windows as possible. As a protection 
against torrential rains, tiled or thatched roofs are sloped down 
with inclines of proper degrees, and for the same purpose wide 
Ptojection of eaves is indispensable. In summet this projection 
of eaves facilitates the opening of windows to have good 
ventilation even in the heavy rainfall, while in winter eaves do 
not prevent the projection of sunshine into the room. Hence, 
it will be observed that the peculiarities of Japanese houses 

have been derived from practical necessities, and as such, Japan 
has perfected its own style of architecture. 

The development of Japanese architecture has been 

motivated by the aforementioned practical necessities which 
wete sttongly felt in the past, too. Even in modern times, 


although certain Western patterns and elements have been 
nationalized, the natural necessities surroundi 
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has always been consistent with the march of time, having the 
maintenance of national life as its catdinal objective. 

_In the post-Meiji years, the most noteworthy thing was 
the rapid growth of modern cities, accompanied with great 
demand for public edifices. As these structures were obviously 
far more convenient to be modelled after European and Ameti- 
can patterns than after the old form or style of Japanese architec- 
ture, and the introduction of Western architecture in the country 
ensued. At that time, however, thete was no Japanese architect 
who had much knowledge of Western architecture, with the result 
that the services of some English and other Western architects 
were tequisitioned to guide the development of this new art. 
In the beginning of the Meiji era, there were several foreign 
specialists who were employed by the Koh-busho (Engineering 
Department). Among them there were English, French, 
German and Italian architects. Under theit supervision and 
planning, numerous Government and public buildings, which 
were utgently needed, were constructed, the materials used 
being mainly stone and brick. ‘These structures were similar in 
styles to those which were commonly seen in European 
countries at that time. While the designs of some of them 
were Gothic and Renaissance, the rest were the typical examples 
of the classical style of Europe. 

The climatic and topogtaphical features of Japan are 
remarkably different from those of any other country. Con- 
sequently, though the arts and features of the West were 
introduced into this country, they were skilfully blended with 
things Japanese, and thus the deep-rooted peculiar aspects of 
our national life were not surrendered. Therefore, the intro- 
duction of Western architecture, instead of being a mere 
transplantation, became a harmoniously assimilated part of 
Japanese atchitecture, which, receiving new impetus from that 
assimilation, developed in anew national form. This proves 
that in Japan the modern architecture has its own characteristics 
which befit the nature and the life of the people. 

In the tenth year of Meiji (1877) Dr. Josiah Conder, an 
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English architect, was employed by the Koh-busho as a technician 
and engineer. He was also appointed a lecturer on architecture 
in the Tokyo College of Engineering. As he was the first 
foreigner to be assigned to this kind of task, he greatly 
assisted the atchitectural world of Japan to acquire a systematic 
knowledge of western architecture. After severing his official 
connections in 1882, he remained in Japan for a long time and 
designed the construction of a number of Western style buil- 
dings, and thus, he popularized English Gothic style of brick 
masonty. Under his instruction and guidance, four Japanese 
students for the first time graduated from the Engineering 
College, which in 1879 was made a department of the Tokyo 
Imperial University. Among these graduates were Kingo 
Tatsuno, Tatsuzo Soné and Toh-yu Katayama. Later on, all of 
them occupied prominent Positions in the architectural field of 
Japan. Dr. Kingo Tatsuno Particularly became famous by 
making a series of worthy conttibutions. 

Although it was Dr. Conder who popularized Western 
atchitecture in Japan, it was Dr. Tatsuno, his disciple, who 
later shaped the future development of modern architecture in 
the country. By becoming a noted authority, Dr. Tatsuno 
from the beginning of the Meiji era to the end of the Taisho era 
laboured hard and laid the foundation for the tapid progress of 
modern architecture, voluminous instances of which ate seen 


today. About the twentieth yeat of Meiji (1887) when the » 


plan of the Diet building was bein 
atchitects, Ende and Béckmann, were 
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posed many important problems on the Japanese architects, 
The lessons learnt from it were, firstly that stone and brick 
structures of Western style were not strong enough to withstand 
eatthquake shocks and tremors, and secondly that ordinary 


Japanese style buildings did not Possess sufficient tesistance 


capacity. Consequently, the architects began to devise new 
methods to construct earthquake-proof structures, and to that 
end they thought that the building of reinforced concrete 
houses was desirable. 

In the meantime, the Japanese architects themselves began 
to be conscious of the fact that considering the climatic con- 
ditions of the country and the nature of Japanese soil and the 
mode of Japanese life, mere imitation of Western designs would 
never enable the upsurgence of true Japanese houses to suit the 
tequirements of modern times. They also began to realize 
that teproductions of the styles introduced by the Western 
atchitects, such as the Classic, Gothic and Renaissance styles, 
would not harmonize with the taste and temperament of the 
Japanese people, and that these pattetns must be reshaped to 
Present them in Japanese forms as much as practicable. 
Because of this trend of tealization, the modern architecture of 
Japan subsequently emerged in a new national form. 

Toward the close of the Meiji era, American steel-frame 
and German ferro-concrete structures were newly introduced 
in our country. The use of iron and cement as the two 
essential materials for building houses has been a phenomenon 
known to the world since the latter patt of the nineteenth 
centuty. But mainly owing to economic reasons stecl-frame 
and ferro-concrete structures did not make a tapid headway. 
On the other hand, Japan considered these kinds of buildings 
Preferable, for they were found eatthquake-proof to a great 
extent. Hence their popularity in our countty. 

The 1923 earthquake which devastated Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama was also a gteat and severe trial to the newly-developed 

apanese architecture. It was on this occasion, too, that the 
American light steel-frame structures wete found to be unsafe 
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during severe heavings. Consequently, after the seismic cala- 
mity all large private and public edifices began to be constructed 
by combining the methods of ferto-concrete and strongest steel- 
frame structures. If the steel-frame structute which denotes 
the American skysctaper can be called « light construction,” 
the new Japanese combined structure can be rightly classified 
as “heavy consttuction,” which is mote safe duting earth- 
quakes and possesses gteater tesistibility than any other kind of 
construction. 

According to a foreign author, “the Japanese house is 
made of wood, bamboo and paper.” — Factually speaking, 
however, it is not appropriate as a general remark on the ptesent- 
day architecture of Japan, particularly when there are numerous 
reinforced concrete buildings. This observation may be correct 
when it is applied only to those purely Japanese style structures. 
Nevertheless, it is true that out people have lived in wooden 
houses from ancient times, and that the majority of them still 
teside in houses made of “ wood, bamboo and paper.” But 
that criterion does not signify the specialities of out modern 
architecture. Considering the frequency of fire, one may well 
think it short of ptudence to live in so inflamable houses 5 yet 4¢ 
would be more dangerous to teside in ordinary stone ot brick 
buildings which have less power of resistance against earth- 
quakes than the former ones. The wooden frame structure is 
theoretically similar to that of the steel-frame one, and, 
therefore, if it could be made mote eatthquake proof, it 
would be an ideal dwelling place. It seems that for such 
a purpose reinforced concrete structures ate the best. 

In a word it can be said that the modern architecture of 
Japan is based on “ heavy consttuction,” but out of taste and 
sentiment it is our desire to ptesent it with as light and cheet- 
ful designs as possible. Although there ate 4 number of old 


temples in our countty whose construction is heavy and com- 


plicated, it is a fact that simplicity and Petspicuity are the main 
features of Japanese architecture, as well as of any other branch 
of Japanese art. It may be noted that all the heavy and com- 
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plicated designs and decorations which ate found in some of 
the historic Japanese buildings and temples are of foreign 
origin, that is, they were mainly introduced from the Chinese 
continent. 

Stimulated by the new art movement advocated by William 
Morris, the English art critic and Socialist, a movement for new 
architecture appeared in Europe. This enabled the growth of 
L’Art Nouveau in France which finally resulted in the Secession 
Movement, and it spread like a Prairie fire into Austria and 
Germany. The modern architecture of Japan at its initial stage 
was directly and indirectly influenced by these European tenden- 
cies. Therefore, though the age of modern architecture of 
Japan started much later than in Europe, its conditions were 
same as in European countries and America. Moteover, the 
old formative atts of Japan supplied a new incentive to 
Western artists. As a sequel to this intermingleness, it became 
obvious that both Japanese and Western architects should 
endeavour their best to evolve a new architecture. In Japan 
such efforts gave birth to a modern architecture. We, as 
modern architects, ate of the opinion that “ modern architecture 
must be exclusively modern, and that it should not have any 
supetficies of the past.” Under the ptesent circumstances, it 
appeats that this view should be borne in mind by the architects 
of the East and West to develop a new architecture. 

In this regard, it would be significant to recognize the 
fact that architecture and its development ate fundamentally 
controlled by climatic conditions, topographical features and 
the mode of life of a nation. Therefore, it would be inappro- 
priate to conclude that Japanese architecture can always be 
similar in form and structure to that of the West. The Japa- 
nese architects are now doing their best to retain the Japanese 
spirit and other national peculiarities in the modern architecture 
of the country. If there is 4 similarity between the modern 
Japanese structure and the Western one, it is because that 
modernity has become indissolubly common to the East and 


West. If there is anything different between them, it is because 
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that there are topographical and racial dissimilarities between 
the Orient and the Occident. Viewing the modern architecture 
of Japan from this light, it can be reasonably said that the 
modern buildings in our country ate representatives of our 
modern life. This again proves that our modern architectute 
is an essential part of our national architecture. 
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By TAMEZO OHSUMI 


a fades Japanese people are passionately attached to things of 
Nature. In fact, they adore them to such an extent that 
the influence of nature is eloquently ptominent in the diverse 
aspects of national life. The artists of Japan since ancient 
times have regarded natural phenomena as sources of their 
esthetic creations. From more than twelve centuries ago, when 
Japanese designers and industrial artists began to evolve national 
patterns, they invariably derived their inspiration from the ob- 
jects of Nature which they observed in their daily life. Con- 
sequently, the sun, the moon and stars, flowers, birds, moun- 
tains, fields and the sea markedly influenced their depictions. 

This influence of Nature on designs is also detectable in 
the artistic works of India, Persia, China and Greece. While 
the Indians and Persians at an early age succeeded in making 
designs on the motif of natural objects, the varieties of such 
productions in China and Greece remained confined to certain 
set styles. Our ancestors, however, made designing a worthy 
art and excelled other nations in point of colourful varieties, and 
to attain that objective they not only utilized natural objects and 
phenomena, but also utensils of daily use and other products of 
man as motifs of design. : 

The Japanese people being the inhabitants of an island 
country, which has its own peculiar topographical features, have 
been naturally endowed with a characteristic creative faculty. 
The ancient Japanese were inevitably interested in the sea and 
marine life. And Japanese industrial artists studied waves and 
eddies of the sea, fishes, shells, sea-weeds and other aspects of 
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marine life, and thus bequeathed to posterity many original at- 
tractive designs based on such themes. Therefore, it can be 
said that the Japanese are the only people in the Orient to have 
elaborately developed patterns based on marine ptoducts, and 
that the only people in the Occident to possess designs on 
marine motifs were the Myceneans of ancient Greece. 

The Japanese conception of living in harmony with Nature 
is at the root of all national artistic creations. Not content 
with seeking Nature in theit painting and designs, the Japanese 
people introduced its charming effects into their daily life. 
Flower arrangement is but one instance of this effort and other 
examples are Japanese architecture and industrial arts. ‘This 
explains the existence of close telationship between natural 
beauties and national esthetic elegance. 

Comparatively speaking, the Japanese people as a whole 
have enjoyed a peaceful life since the Asuka and Nata periods 
—a significant factor which is undoubtedly responsible in a 
large degree for the subsequent remarkable stride in designing. 
Also the “neouragement given to industrial artists in the past 
by good many patrons enabled the former to fashion as many 
new patterns as possible. During the Askua and Nara periods, 
Buddhism and Chinese culture of the Han Dynasty exerted tre- 
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throws a new light on the history of dyeing and weaving. 
Furthermore, the ancient brocades Preserved in the Imperial 
Household Museum and elsewhere in Japan, which bear the so- 
called “ four Deva-kings” and “ hunter’s ” designs, belong to 
the Byzantine school. The noted brocade of Shokko of China 
must have been derived from this school. The brocade ban- 
ners of the Emperor Shohmu, the “four Deva-kings” and 
“hunter’s” designs, together with the brocade of Shokko 
amply suggest the eastward drift of Sassan culture. This 
means that various kinds of Sassan patterns must have been 
brought to this part of the Orient in ancient times. 

There are four distinct features in Sanssano-Byzantine silk 
textiles: the first is a design of tings, the second of waves, the 
third of lozenges and the fourth of scattered points. The pre- 
dominance of ring designs may be attributable to the fact that 
they were created by Byzantine artists. The ring motif occurs 
very frequently in Roman textiles too. Ik is the wave motif 
which is purely Sassan. It is seen in all patterns belonging to 
the period of Sassanid Persia. 

At first when the rings were designed, they were linked 
together perpendicularly. Subsequently, this style developed 
into the so-called “ hunter’s ” design, in which large rings were 
placed at the top and bottom and in the tight and left corners. 
These large tings were connected with small tings and the 
gtound was decorated with an arabesque. The designs inside 
the large rings were always symmetrical, and sometimes a unit 
contained a human figure, or a winged griffin or any other 
animal. / 

In the Shoh-soh-in Imperial Repository there are pieces of 
cloths preserved which unmistakably denote the Persian tech- 
nique of dyeing, and their designs clearly indicate which kind 
of dyeing method had been employed. In fact, in the Shoh-soh-in 
treasures, relics of Persian designs can be seen in great numbers, 
and as these ancient objects have necessary documents attached 
to them, it is more than obvious that the Nara art epoch was not 
only influenced by the Han Dynasty culture, but also by other 
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exotic arts including Persian. For instance, swishi Rando textile 
bears a design of Indian origin, while there is a water-pitcher 
with a design of pegasus, which can be said to belong to the Sas- 
sanid era. The latter is considered of Sassan make because of 
its pegasus design and shape, but from the technical viewpoint 
it can be classed as an art object of the Han Dynasty, especially 
when it lacks the typical 
Sassan crudeness. 

All these exotic in- 

fluences make it clear that 
the Japanese artists in the 
Asuka and Nara periods not 
only came under the direct 
and indirect spell of Chinese 
atts, but also of Grecian, 
east Roman and west Asian 
motifs. In their enthusiam 
to master such foreign de- 
signs, the Japanese artists 
naturally suppressed to a >: 4 =e 
considerable extent their de- ; 
sire to evolve their own , 
patterns. The Asuka- and A Nara design (Ecole Persane) 
Nara periods, therefore, should be regarded as an age of 
naturalization of Chinese, Persian and Jewish atts. Even then 
a Close investigation reveals the existence of characteristic 
Japanese designs, quite apart from the prevalent exoticism. 

In the Heian period the development of yamatoyé painting 
embodying the inherent taste of the Japanese, in which gorge- 
ous and elaborate beauty was combined with elegance and sub- 
tlety, brought about an era of cheerful designing. All the 
qualities of yamatoyé were duly represented in textiles and in- 
dustrial arts, and as a consequence, Japanese designing reflected 
the joy of life. If the Heian designs are compared to that of 
the Nara ones, it will be observed that while the latter were 
more religious in character, the former were more mundane and 
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earthly. Therefore, the difference between the Nara and Heian 
arts was quite similar to the difference between Phidias and 
Paraxiteles. In other words, the Asuka and Nara industrial 
arts were born out of religious faith ; whereas the Heian designs 
developed as a concomitant of the elegant and gay life of the 
court nobles. Just as the Ghénji Monogatari (Tale of Ghénji) 
exposed the sensuous life of the Heian period, the Heian in- 
dustrial arts reflected the tendency of that time. 

In the succeeding Kamakura period, with the rise of the 
samurai class, what can be called warrior culture began to be 
nurtured. It is a well-known fact that the dominant spirit of an 
age is always reflected in its arts. Therefore, the Kamakura 
warrior arts began to influence the evolution of new designs to 
suit the temperament of the military caste. In consequence, 
simplicity and bold strokes of designs came to be practised in 
sharp contrast to the languid sensuality of the previous age. 
Armouts and weapons began to be ornamented in a simple and 
noble manner, revealing the bwshi (warrior) spirit. For that 
reason, even in modern times a Japanese is inclined to prefer a 
sword with a Kamakura sword-guard to one of the middle 
Tokugawa period. 

In the Ashikaga period, designing embodied a quest for 
introspective beauty which found its typical means of expres- 
sion in tea ceremony. Tswjigahana design of dyeing of that 
time, for example, has a subdued and quiet beauty, though it 
may strike one at first sight as only obviously beautiful. In the 
Momoyama renaissance period, industrial arts and other forms 
of national arts took a new creative turn, partly due to the en- 
coutagement given by Shogun Hidéyoshi, and partly as a reac- 
tion to the artistic life of the preceding ages. In the Tokugawa 
period, the last lap of feudalism in the country, the development 
of arts as a whole was not accomplished. As a matter of fact, 
arts then more or less degenerated into the Chien Lung type of 
the Ching Dynasty of China, with the exception, however, of 
the years of Keicho, during which era something of the gorge- 
ousness of the Momoyama period was noticeable. The most 
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representative of Tokugawa architectural design and decoration 
is the Toh-shoh-gu Shrine of Nikko. On the other hand, though 
under the Tokugawa Shogunate artists were socially accepted 
as only artisans, industrial arts flourished, thanks to the patronage 
of the 300 manor lords. Besides such masters as Sohtatsu and 
Kohrin, obscute designers turned out many exquisite designs, 
thereby stimulating the growth of beautiful plebeian patterns, 

From this brief historical survey it will be noticed that in 
the Nara period endeavours were made to follow the Chinese, 
Byzantine, Greek and west Asian motifs. As a result, the 
Japanese designers at that time inherited from those exotic 
motifs their sense of proportion, symmetry and stability. In 
the Heian period, too, the imported view that sense of stability 
is an essential element of beauty was adhered to by the then 
Japanese artists. However, in the Ashikaga period, efforts 
began to be made to discover beauty in diverse shapes, instead 
of only in citcles and squares as prevalent in the previous ages. 
Earlier, Zen Buddhism gave a new conception to beauty by as- 
serting that artistic objects could be created without adhering 
to certain limited shapes and forms. This new idea was not 
only applied to ceramic art, but also to the making of patterns 
in general. Beauty was discovered in so-called déformé things— 
a typical characteristic of Japanese arts. 

A Japanese designer espies beauty of form with the fine 
sense of an expert photographer and simultaneously grasps a 
movement, a particle of Nature as a motif fot his pattern. Be- 
cause of this trait, he is at once recognized as a distinguished 
artist. Take for instance, fukiyosé in which yellow and scarlet 
maple leaves and pine-needles, all blown together by the wind, 
make up a superb motif of autumn: Another typical example 
in tatsutagawa in which scarlet maple leaves ate seen floating in 
a stream. Minowa is the name of another popular Japanese 
theme of design in which part of a ted sorii (shrine-gateway) is 
visible through the boughs of a cedar tree. This proves that 
the composition of a Japanese design is highly impressionistic 
and least explanatory, and hence it is symbolistic in shape. 
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An Iron Lighter with Cherry Design, the Tokugawa period 
(Possession of the author) 
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The Four Deva-Kings —reproduction of Sassano-Bythantine hunter’s design 
(The Imperial Household Museum) 
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In her excellent book, Greek Terracotta S tatuettes, Miss C.A. 
Hutton compares Japanese painting with Grecian dolls, and adds: 
“ True, the modelling [of dolls] is sometimes sketchy, but the 
sketchiness is that of a Japanese drawing, not the omission of 
anything important, but suppression of the unimportant.” 
This is also true in the case of Japanese designs, in the con- 
struction of which unimportant details are left out and em- 
phasis is laid on depicting the fundamental lines and features. 
Therefore, they become naturally impressionistic and _ their 
impressionism possesses the same artistic qualities of Tsurézuré- 
usa by Monk Kénko, Makura-no-Soh-shi by Lady Seishoh-nagon 
and other literary masterpieces of the Heian period. 

Because designing commands freedom of sketching in 
two, tather than three, dimensions, textiles have always affor- 
ded the widest variety in patterns in Japan and in other coun- 
tries. Since ancient times, the Japanese industrial artists have 
shown a remarkable aptitude to create charming and pleasing 
designs for weaving and dyeing—a national trait which has 
made Japan today the foremost textile-producing country in 
the world. Its textile pieces and damask are now popular for 
theit shapes, colours and artistic finish. 

As a sequel to the aesthetic inheritence of the Nara age, 
the Heian artists perfected flower designs and thereby paved 
the way for the growth of family crests. The Yénghishiki, 
which deals with the rituals of the Heian period, records the ' 
names of highly advanced vegetable dye-stuffs. In the Kama- 
kura period, realistic designs came into vogue, and even its 
atabesque patterns became restricted in variety. In the Ashi- 
kaga period, however, the technique of designing became 
complicated and materials used for the purpose increased in 
number. Chinese textiles of the Ming Dynasty, which then 
used to be imported into our country, were responsible for the 
phenomenal progress made in serial designs and arabesque 
themes, such as chayatsuji, kaga and yuzén. 

In the Momoyama and Tokugawa periods, efforts were 
made to simplify the designing of natural objects and pheno- 
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mena that were. selected as themes through impressionistic 
construction. As for architecture, from the Heian period 
beauty of form was sought in erecting structures based on 
three-dimensional designs. This practice made possible the 
free expression of individual characteristics of the designers. 
Because Japanese architecture was mainly concentrated in 
wood, household utensils were also made of the same material. 
Consequently, the household utensils followed the construc- 
tional technique of the wooden houses. And lacquer ware and 
raised lacquer ware were the means by which the most com- 
plicated designs found artistic expressions. The Ming Court 
of China even sent a family of artisans to Japan to learn the 
intricate process of lacquer ware making. 
The sword and its decoration provided another medium 
for displaying the beauty in designs, for a sword was regarded 
as the soul of a samurai. Particular attention was paid to 
beautify the sword-guard, and this again added another incen- 
tive to create new styles. In the isolation period in Tokugawa 
Japan, the industrial artists preferred precious metals as materi- 
als for engraving picturesque and minute designs, and such 
goldsmiths as Goto and his family members and theit disciples 
made excellent nétsuké, ojimé and ménuki, all sword decorations. 
Leather-painting in the armour is indeed a characteristic of 
Japan. In feudal times, deer skin was predominatly used in 
the making of Japanese armour, and the designs on it were 
themes of shobu (sweet-flag), which symbolized the spirit of a 
warrior. Often other natural objects and phenomena wete also 
treated. Commonest designs of these were called sughitaté (cedar) 
shobu and tsumataté (claw) shobu, while others included shishi- 
mon (lion design) and fudoh-mon (Acala design). Usually stencils 
were used for dyeing, and sometimes spot-dyeing process was 
employed. Scattered spots, stripes and other fancy designs 
were used for leather-painting. In this way, Japan used leather 
as though it were a textile. Significantly enough, European 
leather designs, which were imported into the country in the 
Ashikaga and Momoyama periods, exercised considerable 
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influence on the subsequent development of Japanese designs 
on leather. 

A glance at the long history of the development of Japa- 
nese designs discloses that their principal sources of motifs 
have always been Nature and daily life. It is, therefore, 
natural on the part of a Japanese designer to select with 
extreme freedom motifs from these two inexhaustible sources. 
It is also a noteworthy fact that different circumstances of all 
historical eras exercised their respective influences on the art of 
of making designs without imparing its tradition. Unkaku, or 
the cloud-and-stork theme, for instance, has been popular since 
the Nara art epoch, although it underwent a number of modi- 
fications in the subsequent Heian, Kamakura and Tokugawa 
periods. . 

Karakusa arabesque design, which is popular in modern 
times, is not of recent growth. Its origin dates back to the 
Nara period. Its composition differed in the succeeding 
periods of Heian, Kamakura, Ashikaga and Tokugawa, exhibit- 
ing the tendencies of those times. Similarly, the Jjobruriji variety 
of £arakusa can be traced back to the latter Roman period, but 
it was later so nationalized that it became almost a new creation 
in the country. Because of this ability to nationalize exotic 
designs, the Japanese designers were and have been able to 
maintain their indigenous creative faculty. A typical example 
in this regard is the /ao-tieh designs of Chinese copper utensils 
which was altered into a typically Japanese geometric composi- 
tion. 

Nindoh, one of the varieties of the popular Karakusa theme, 
was not originally taken from the Japanese plant called 
“nindoh ” (lonicera japonica, Thunb.), but from a west Asian 
plant resembling it. As the Japanese artists modified the 
original form, it began to appear like the Japanese “ nindoh 
plant that blooms in winter. In the same way, acanthus after 
is importation into Japan was transformed almost beyond 
recognition in order to suit the Japanese taste, and the same is 
the case with the nationalization of old Chinese motifs of tex- 
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tiles imported from Canton. 

Just as in the past Japan not only assimilated exotic motifs 
but created new designs from them, so in the modern age it 
has absorbed Occidental patterns and designs to give new 
national expressions, and in many cases have simplified Euro- 
pean decorations on impressionistic lines. The traditional 
Japanese fondness for simple aestheticism and impressionistic 
beauty have propelled the Japanese designers to modify the 
European motifs, so that they would fit in with the Japanese 
way of enjoying artistic creations. Because beauty, inspired 
by Nature and yet more beautiful than the manifestation of 
Nature, has been the ideal of Japanese industrial artists, they 
have been able to create and are creating designs of superb 
workmanship. In this sense, Japanese designs have much 
to offer to other countries. 
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By NAOSADA TAKABATAKE 


if was on the fifth night after our departure from a certain 

base in southern French Indo-China that our flotilla stopped, 
with lights extinguished, far off the coast where lights were 
glimmering. It was 1 a.m. on December 8, 1941. When told 
to land at once, we learned for the first time that this was 
Singora. 

Landing in the face of the enemy! This tension of 
mind was too soon banished by the success of our surprise 
landing. At dawn, when two hostile combat planes flew 
overt for mere form’s sake, we were speeding in a motor car, 
while our corps was advancing like raging billows toward the 
Malay frontier. 

I was told afterwards that the operations of a storm unit 
had facilitated our speedy landing. This unit had made a simul- 
taneous forced landing at Kota Bharu in northern Malaya, fifty 
kilometres away from us braving the fire from an enemy force of 
five thousand strong. As a decoy unit to cover the landing of 
the main force, it had fought a deadly and dauntless battle and 
for that reason, the unprecedented forced landing at Singora 
was so successful. But behind it, we must not forget, there 
were also joint operations on the part of the Army and Navy 
and their air forces. 

According to the general rule of military operations, a small 
party of the vanguard lands first and under its cover follows the 
landing of the main body. ‘Therefore, the staff officers formed 
a very bold plan of catching the enemy unaware by landing the 
main force all of a sudden. At first, following the orthodox 
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strategy, they had planned to use a certain ait base in the south- 
etn patt of French Indo-China as a footing for our atmy’s 
landing 800 kilomettes away. On the other hand, the enemy 
had many well-equipped ait bases all over the state of Kedah, 
which were at a short distance of only 200 kilometres from our 
intended landing place. Under these conditions, it was thought 
fruitless to attack the enemy. Ifa small party was, fitst of 
all, to be landed, the enemy would at once detect our intention 
and deal the main body of our atmy a heavier blow frustrating 
Our attempt. It was a matter of greatest anxiety whether 
out large flotilla lying at a base in Hainan Island could safely 
ptoceed, exposed to the enemy’s airplanes and submarines, to 
the destination across a sea-route of several thousand kilometres, 
But these great naval and military operations were resolutely 
cattied out partly because of co-ordination between the com- 
mander-in-chief of the squadron convoying our attacking forces 
and Lieutenant-General Tomoyuki Yamashita, supreme com- 
mander of the Malay campaign, and partly because of the 
construction of two air bases in a small island near Cambodia 
so that the transports might be escorted by fighter planes. 

Our ships, which we thought at first to be going south- 
ward, were now found to be steeting northward. We had no 
idea where we wete going, but suddenly our flotilla steered 
south and hurried straight toward its destination in the Bay of 
Thailand. It was feared that one third of the ships might per- 


port arranged that if he went down with his ship, the divisional 
commander should act in his stead, and that if i 


Tesume the post. We came to know of this arrangement at a 
subsequent date. Throughout the Mala 


mandet-in-chief Yamashita always went with his soldiers with 
this resolution, and t 


do its best. 
After we had outwitted the British command by our land- 
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ing tactics, we found it weak and unprepared to put up any stub- 
born resistance. On the night of the ninth, our corps, which 
had marched southward across the Thai territory without a 
break, for the first time exchanged fire with the enemy at a point 
only 500 metres from the Malay frontier, and the battle was on ; 
but its thrill was short-lived, for the enemy forces retired 
hastily, leaving several tanks and guns behind. In order to 

} hamper our advance, they destroyed all bridges. The result was 
that we found it very difficult for our tanks to advance. The 
distance between the Thai frontier and Singapore is 1,100 kilo- 
metres, with several hundred bridges on the way between them. 
If all these bridges were to be demolished by the enemy, they 
must be, one by one, repaired or rebuilt—a task which would 
take much time, and it was feared that we might not be able to 
get to Singapore even ina yeat’s time. Therefore, it became 
necessaty for us to devise means to ovetcome this difficulty. 
Accordingly, it was planned to dispatch a small numbet of pickets 
to eliminate the hostile sentinels ; after which an engineer corps 
was to match under cover of the infantry and build bridges where 

” the existing ones had been destroyed by the enemy. It was ex- 
pected, of course, that on these occasions the enemy would come 

“out and open fire, So these operations were to be done under 
covet of night. Such tasks completed, the tanks were ae to 
cross, then the infantrymen on trucks followed by the artillery 
units. The infantry then would launch a night attack on the 
enemy positions. Taking advantage of the consequent ce 
fusions, all our units would cross the nearest bridges and make a 
furious dash at the enemy forces before they had time to mea uP 
the unoccupied bridges. By this means out army made a das 
to teach the Perak river line at a stretch, with the result that a 
sevete battle was fought to break through the Jitra line. 

The British army was under the impression that the oe 
ese advance toward Malaya was a feint to cross into Burma =: or 
the putpose of intercepting the Chang-aiding route. Fag eee 
therefore, presumed that if they built strong lines in e nor a 
part of Malaya and offered a stubborn resistance, the Japane 
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Would fot Veitture further to invade that quarter. It was from 
this viewpoint that the British had spent six months in erecting 
strong fortifications chiefly around Chanlung, Jitta, Keparapa 
Star and Alor Star and had massed one division of troops. The 
British Malay command had reckoned that, however strong the 
Japanese might be, it would take them at least three months to 
break through this four-fold ting. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
only two days after they had landed, the Japanese. forces were 
already facing these defensive positions. We had not time enough 
to ascetttain the true character of these fortifications. The Sayéki 
volunteer unit was at once formed, consisting of a certain num- 
ber of infantrymen, ten tanks, two field-guns and two battalions 
of engineets, a force of four hundred in all. By adopting the 
“close-fighting”” method, this unit broke through Chanlung 
and, taking advantage of the disorder in the enemy tank and 
file, attacked the Jitra line. As for our tanks, one of them 
followed one of the enemy’s tanks and made way for the others. 
Our forces made such a speedy drive that by the midnight of 
December 12, they were already facing the main Jitra strongholdg 
The attack on the Jitra line began with a brave night assault 

by the Honda unit. It was statted at 4 a.m. on December 135 
and we found that the bridge spanning it had already been blown 
up. There were two or three tows of Witeentanglements and 
a number of ¢ochkas on the othet side of the river. On crossing 
it, our soldiers cut the batbed wire entanglements and then 
jumped into the fochkas, but they were challenged by a withering 
fire. Unit Commandet Honda was seriously wounded. Heavy 
shells fell as far as the headquarters of the Sayéki unit and 
knocked down a forest of rubber ttees as though a hurricane had 
been blowing. The battle continued for four hours and by that 
time about half of our forces had been wounded and killed. 
Then the commander of the Sayéki unit declared: “Now is the 
time for us to die.” And he was about to make a charge into the 
enemy’s position together with his tfemaining men, when rein- 
forcements fortunately attived. Our atmy, thus bolstered, de- 
cided to make a night assault and fight a decisive battle that night. 
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Soon afterwards, it became known that the enemy had begun 
fo retreat. Greatly encouraged by this favourable turn the Sayéki 
unit, with the hard-fighting Honda company at the head of the 
column, made a furious taid on the retreating enemy. Thus, as 
the proverb says that “a little leak will sink a great ship,” the 
strongest fortification in the Malay peninsula, which the British 
had boasted of holding for at least thtee months, was reduced 
only in a day. Thereafter we had to fight only some minor 
engagements. 

On December 23, fifteen days after the landing on the pe- 
ninsula, we occupied the state of Perak. At the same time, we 
Captured an air base in Kedah and an ait unit, which had been 
impatiently waiting in the southern French Indo-China, came to 
use it shooting down at the outset fifteen hostile combat planes 
over Kuala Lumpur. 

Our next objective was Kuala Lumpur, capital of the 
Federated Malay states. With the occupation of this city, 
an unprecedented surprise operation called “ boat operation ” 
by land troops proved very successful. The small boats which 
had been used to land out troops at Singora were taken across 
the peninsula by land to Penang. At that time the Straits of 
Malacca were still under British control. On New Year’s eve 
fifty boats, which were fully loaded with troops, left Taiping 
and sailed southward along the coast. Mr. Miwa, my fellow- 
correspondent, and myself were among the troops. Fully 
tealizing that half the boats might fall prey to enemy gun- 
boats, the commander left the regimental standard in charge of 
the headquarters and set out for the destination courageously. 
Without any casualty, however, the boats ptoceeded on their 
voyage. By mistake they came to the rear of Kuala Lumpur, 
but this rather facilitated the fall of the city. 

Soon afterwards, the annihilative battle of Slim took place, 
commencing in the early morning of January 7, 1942. Our side, 
comprising a small infantry force and the Tanaka tank corps, 
engaged two enemy brigades. Violently attacked by our forces, 
the enemy was completely annihilated by the evening of January 
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8 ; and thus the way to Johore Bharu was opened for our central 
corps. On the other hand, our detachments operating in the east 
central and west coasts together with the Minakami operative 
corps made a further advance, and assisted by the skillful con- 
tinuous bombings on the part of our ait corps, pressed south- 
watd. On January 31, they captured Johore Bharu, traversing a 
distance of 1,100 kilometres in fifty-five days. During this 
period 92 battles had been fought, and 250 bridges repaired or 
tebuilt. On the average, our troops had advanced at the trate 
of 20 kilometres and fought twice a day. During these fifty-five 
days they had kept on matching without taking even a day’s 
test. The feats they accomplished have added a new chapter to 
the annals of modern war. 

This speed dash on land, however, does not eclipse the sea 
battle off Malaya. Great numbers of hostile troops had been 
stationed on the east coast of Malaya for the putpose of prevent- 
ing out atmy from landing there. Further, the British had 
dispatched the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, two of their most 
powerful battleships, to patrol the east coast. But these two 
“floating fortresses? were swiftly sent to the Davy Jones’ 
locker by our intrepid naval air arm. 

On the night of February 8 the first attack on Singapore 
was begun by a section of the unit which had succeeded in land- 
ing at Ubin Island. Bombardment was begun at about 2 p.m. 
The huge guns, for each of which a thousand shells were said 
to have been prepared, heavily pounded Singapore. This action 
on the part of our army gave the impression that the bombard- 
ment was for the purpose of supporting the operations of our 
troops which had landed on Ubin Island. This was, of course 
a ruse de Sverre, and the enemy, not being aware of out real inten- 
soe fel into our trap and began to return the fire. Delighted 

: € time had come for opening major assults, our main forces 
I ich were, divided into two patties began their Operations in 
the early morning of February 9. At midnight, one of the main 
parties bravely crossed the Johore channel havin the swam 
gtound on the west side of Singapote as its hj eeaie At 4 
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minutes past twelve one section of the other party crossed the 
eastern side of the channel and at twenty minutes past twelve 
the other section of it followed suit. Encouraged by the signals 
of blue and red lights which were given by the men who had 
first landed, I jumped into a boat with a number of soldiers 
and hurried across the channel. 

The British forces concentrated their denfence positions at 
Seletar, the Singapore-Johore causeway and Bukit Timah; they 
guatded Tengah in particular. The Japanese contingents found it 
difficult to determine what means should be taken in order to break 
through Tengah. The enemy, who had attached much import- 
ance to our landing on Ubin Island, transferred the Australian 
army from the west to the east, with the result that the western 
patt was rather thinly protected. ‘Therefore, when one of our 
corps landed on this part of the island, the British forces were 
sutptised and tried to tutn back. But it was too late. On 
the morning of February 10, the headquarters of our army 
advanced near the Tengah air base. At the Tengah aerodrome, 
the soup and bread which the British forces had prepared were 
left as they were, indicating how panic-stricken they were as they 
fled. Amidst this confusion Tengah was occupied; but Bukit 
Timah, which we had expected to seize by February 11, offered 
stubborn resistance in defiance of our furious attacks. The 
commander of the Mudaguchi corps was wounded, and so was 
one of his staff officers. Gradually the battle scene became 
more ghastly than ever. At night the enemy poured oil into 
the Straits of Johore and set fire to it. In the teeth of this 
outtageous operation, our right-wing corps made a daring 
landing and, extending our fighting efficacy, pressed forward 
from the main point of Mandi up to the water reservoir. The 
central corps, which had already rushed on the way to Bukit 
Timah, was by that time gradually advancing toward the city. 
Late at night, the main point of Bukit Timah and its neigh- 
bourhood, though strongly fortified and defended, were oc- 
cupied at last. 

The following morning our army dropped handbills from 
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an airplane upon the enemy’s camps, advising them to give up 
fesistance and surrender. Evening came, but there was no an- 
swet. To awaken the British command ftom its last illusions 
our army began to bring its fighting capacity into full play. The 
enemy desperatly resisted. Counter-attacks were repeated with 
bayonets ; and nearly 300 guns concentrated their firing upon 
Bukit Timah. Throughout the night there was futious fighting. 
Everywhere hand-to-hand Struggle was in progress. Even the 
wat cortespondents fought with their knives drawn. 

Thus the subsequent three days, February 12, 13 and 14, 
passed with the raging of sevete combats and bombardments, 
but the first line remained immovable. Amidst such suffocating 
tushes and countet-attacks gteat numbers of enemy troops fell, 
adding more ghastliness to the inferno of blood and fire. ‘Then 
came February 15, and although the battle continued, no British 
airplane took to the air. Perhaps all the hostile planes wete 
accounted for by our “ wild eagles,” which had already moved 
to the Tengah airfield. The truth is that on Februaty 11 a 
number of enemy aircraft, already aware of their fate, attempt- 
ed to escape to Palembang. The majority of the flying officers 
left the island by sea, but gteat many of their boats were dis- 
coveted by our navy and “wild eagles,” and so their plans 
to evacuate failed and their aircraft destroyed. 

The left-wing corps, which had long been impatiently 
awaiting for an Opportunity with impatience to make a spirited 
advance, now determined to make a death-defying dash toward 
Keppel Harbour, the last stronghold on which the enemy’s fate 
depended. Toward the evening the time was drawing neat to 
accomplish such an objective. Commander Mudaguchi of the 
Mudaguchi corps was then embarrassing his staff officets by 
insisting that he would go to the front line. On hearing this, 
one of the officers said: « All your men are firmly resolved to 
seize Keppel Harbour without fai] tonight. If you go with 
them, it will unnecessarily make them uneasy, for they will think 


that Your Excellency had come to “ncoutage them. Please go 
tomottow morning.” 


THE HISTORIC FALL OF SINGAPORE 


At these words the commander was entremley moved and 
teplied : “ It is very kind of you to say so, but our men are now 
going to make their last dash with the standard flying. If the 
tegimental commander is killed in battle, the battalion com- 
mander is to command the whole corps ; and if the battalion 
commander dies, the company commander is to command 
instead. We are fighting a hard battle. In making this last 
dash many of our men will sutely die. Before they go, I should 
like to shake hands with them and bid them farewell. I am 
sure all the men will be glad to see me. Let me go now.” 

The staff officer was overcome by emotion and dared not 
dissuade him from going any more. But before long a white 
flag was seen hoisted in the enemy’s headquaters. This sight 
made commander Mudaguchi so happy that he led the three 
cheers for victory, and then he shook hands with his subordinate 
officers in utter abandonment of joy. 

As the fateful morning of February 15 advanced, the in- 
tensity of enemy bombardments became mote and more feeble. 
And it was rumouted that the enemy had raised a white flag, but 
nobody could tell from where this feportt came. All the news- 
Paper correspondents hurriedly went about to ascettain whether 
it was true or not. At half past one in the afternoon three 
British officers including Major Willde came to the Japanese side 
bearing a white flag of truce to solicit terms for their surrender. 

There is a small tableland on the highest pass of a hill 
which forms a part of the main toad leading from Johore Bharu 
to Singapore. Here is 2 Ford automobile factory. From one of 
the office rooms on that momentous Occasion one could see the 
island city burning dreadfully. The huge guns of our army, 
which were laid on a hill behind this factory, were shaking this 
room with their thundering roar. In the centre of the toom 
was a coarse table, on the north side of which were seated 
Lieutenant-General A. E, Percival, commander-in-chief of the 
British forces, and his three staff officets. On the Opposite side 
sat Lieutenant-General Yamashita, commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese forces, and some of his staff officers. Pitiable was the 
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figure of Lieutenant-Genetal Percival, whose eyes were blood- 
shot and swollen. Lieutenant-Genetral Yamashita was, on the 
contrary, composed and dignified. 

“JT ask you to answer very briefly,” said the Japanese 
commander-in-chief. 

“Very well,” replied Lieutenant-General Percival. 

“ Are you ready to surrender unconditionally ? ” 

“JT will reply tomortow.” 

“What? Tomorrow? The Japanese army is going to 
make a night attack tonight.” 

“Let me answer at ten tonight.” 

“ The Japanese army will at once continue attacking. Is 
it all tight ? Answer me yes or no.” 

“Yes, I will surrender unconditionally.” 

“If you break your promise, out army will at once make a 
general attack on the city of Singapore.” 

“Task you to protect the British troops, women and 
children upon your honour.” 

“From the viewpoint of bushido it is a matter of course 
that we will do so; it is unnecessaty to make it a condition. 
Now, sign your name on this.” 

* All tight, sir.” 

The interview was over. The British commander-in-chief’s 
cat, on which a white flag and the Union Jack wete set up, 
wheeled away sadly towatd the city of Singapore. 

Our army’s bombardment was continued until ten at night, 
which was the time for truce. The Imperial Headquarters 
announced at ten minutes past ten the same night that our forces 
had forced the enemy in the Singapore fortresses to capitulate 
unconditionally. The Japanese army in the Malay peninsula 
also published the same information at fifty minutes past ten the 
same night. On the seventicth day after the start of the Malay 
campaign all British forces succumbed to the brave and furious 
assaults of the Japanese troops. 

On February 21, the Imperial Headquarters published the 
tesults obtained by our forces in Malaya as follows : 
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(1) 73,000 captives including officers and men. 

_ ©) Booties : 300 powerful heavy guns and guns of various other 
kinds; more than 2,000 machine-guns; 50,000 rifles and 200 tanks 
(including armoured cars); 10,000 motor cars of various kinds and 200 
motor cycles ; a huge quantity of ammunition and innumerable shells 
for powerful heavy guns; numberless munitions; one steamer, of 
10,000 tons, three tankers, each of the 5,000 ton class, and great numbers 
of large and small ships. 

At noon, Febuaty 17, Singapore island was named Shoh- 
nan-to, and thus its British character was eliminated. All the 
hills on or neat which severe battles had been fought were given 
new Japanese names. On the height of Bukit Timah, monu- 
ments in memory of our army’s great victory and the unknown 
fallen wartiors of the British forces will be erected in the neat 
future. One monument has already been put up in the place 
where the Mudaguchi corps fought bravely. At present, not 
only Singapore, but the whole of Malaya is being reconstructed 
on the basis of co-existence and cO-prosperity in greater East 


Asia. 
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THE DUTY OF WARTIME DIET 


The function of the Diet in wartime would naturally be some- 
what different from its peace-time activities. By the recent general 
election a wartime Diet has been organized to bring about indivisible 
relations between parliamentary politics and the policies of the 
Government. Therefore, the responsibility of the members of the 
Legislature at this moment of unprecedented emergency confronting 
the nation is indeed heavy. They are required to discharge their 
duty to the State in a manner wholly conducive to the objective of the 
current Pacific war. They should not be swayed by any personal 
ambition, but should loyally serve the Government without being 
conscious of their privileges. 

Takamori Saigo, who was one of the leaders of the Meiji Resto- 
tation, always stressed on loyalty to the State. He once said: “A 
person serving a worthy cause does not tegatd himself as doing 
something great. He merely performs his duty as best as he can.” 
The spitit underlying these words should be properly appraised by 
the new members of the Diet, and they must faithfully carry out 
their delegated task not being infuenced by the feeling that they are 
doing something spectacular in conformity with the wartime policies 
of the Government, 

It is a fact that in Japan persons who undettake to accomplish 
noble tasks do not make a show of their genius or capability. They 
do so as normal human beings without any self-recommendation. In 
the case of the newly-elected Diet members, they had to resort to self- 
recommendation toa certain extent during election contest to secure 
votes from their electoral districts. As such a practice is usual during 
election campaigns, it cannot altogether be neglected. But now the time 
has come for re-examing this aspect of parliamentary practice with a view 
to teforming it, for it is quite at variance with the traditional Japanese 
spitit. No one must think that it is as an idle suggestion. Some 
members who have been elected for the first time may think that 
their success is due to their own influence and popularity. They 
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must know that the State is always willing to support all qualified 
men. Therefore, for them there is no need to be unnecessarily cons- 
cious of their self-manipulated positions. If they have the required 
qualities, they are bound to be elected and supported by the State. 
On the other hand, if certain members think that their election to the 
Diet releases them from all responsibilities to the State, they must 
take due congnisance of the fact that they have been returned to the 
Legislature to give their utmost co-operation to the Government in 
order to solve satisfactorily the present emergency. They must re- 
member that when the Emperor Meiji on October 12, 1881, issued an 
imperial edict promising the opening of a Diet, he declared as 
follows : 

Under the august notice of Our illustrious ancestors who founded 
this country, We hereby assure that We will see that all their brilliant 
achievements always shine with an ever-increasing brilliancy, making 
use of all useful past experiences at the present time. We will assume 
responsibility for this assurance. 

From the above it is clear that the fundamental duty of the 
parliamentarians is to assist the State in evety possible way, so that 
the progressive advancement of Japan will remain ever assured. This 
is undoubtedly an important task, for the accomplishment of which 
the members are required to cultivate self-respect, foresight and 
courage. The election of the new members, which reflects the 
recognition of their sincerity by their respective constituencies, makes 
it explicit that they have offered themselves to perform their wartime 
parliamentary duty voluntarily. In this connection, it may be recalled 
that Shighéki Nishimura, who was a noted moralist in the Meiji era, 
making a distinction between a kob-shin (meritorious statesman) and a 
chushin (loyal subject), asserted that the leaders of the Meiji Restora- 
tion belonged to the former category. He implied that it was no 
doubt important to become a koh-shin, but it required a special training 
to become a chushin. He explained : 

On one occasion I thought that when a country becomes prosperous 
and acquires power, numerous Aoh-shin appear ; whereas when the ptos- 
perity and power of the same country decline, countless chushin come to 
the fore to retrieve the losses. For example, in China during the Han, 
Tang, Sung and Ming dynasties, there appeared many brave military 
leaders and statesmen who were determined to secure high positions 
through their exploits, but chushin did not appear until later to expose 
their loyalty to the Chinese State. 


It is true that when a person becomes prominent, he is invariably 
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supported by his followers, but their offer of service is generally 
motivated by some realistic intentions. Consequently, koh-shin will, in 
most cases, quit their masters the moment the latter go out of power. 
On the other hand, chashin would always serve their masters loyally 
whether the latter are powerful or powerless. The new Diet membets 
ate required to bear in mind this sense of loyalty, so that they can serve 
the State without entertaining any personal ambition. In fact, Japan 
at this moment requires the self-less services of the chushiy type 
people. This does not mean that the parliamentarians should teftain 
from giving needful advise to the Government ; they must submit 
their advise and suggestion to it inspired by the motive of serving the 
State. This point is lucidly explained in the rescript which was 
ie by the Emperor Meiji soon after the Restoration of the Throne. 
t says: 


__..Now that We have moved to Tokyo in order to supervise domes- 
tic as well as foreign affairs, We hereby enjoin you, all our officials, to 
assist us In our great work by united efforts. We also want you to 


advance us counsels or expostulations directly whenever a problem of 
- Importance is to be solved. 


It is, therefore, obvious that the Diet members are expected to. 


do their utmost in fulfilling their share of duty as delegated by the 
State. This means that they must endeavour to prove that they are 
chushin people. When Sho-in Yoshida in collaboration with his 
associates and pupils decided to incite the Mori clan to rise in rebel- 
lion against the Tokugawa Shogunate as an attempt to restore the 
rule of the Throne, many of his followers strongly advised him not 
to undertake such a venture until a perfect plan had been formulated. 
Even his intimate friends including Genzui Kuzaka and Shinsaku 


Takasughi favoured such a Postponment. This made Sho-in Yoshida 
to narrate the following to one of his associates : 


as oe toe and all other friends of mine now in Yédo enter- 
ay ae erent from mine. This is due to the existence of a dif- 
: oe a objective conception between them and myself. I want to do 
cen Oe nese and simple ; they all wish to accomplish a brilliant 
aan ‘ Sei I will not denounce their stand, since I realize 
an Siepis 5 . : own strong Points and wants to give them a 
oF y. y triends are desirous of achieving something spectacular 

ecome prominent in life. I myself and my few stanuch associates 


ate determined to perform 
a aig Goaptee 
seek kudos or rane pure loyal act and have no inclination to 


Sho-in Yoshida was a sincere loyalist. He was determined to 
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lay down his life for the cause of the restoration of the Throne. But 
those of his associates and followers who advised him to put off the 
execution of his plan were not willing to die, because they wanted to 
be sure beforehand that such an action would be of profit to them, 
and thus they exposed their insincerity toward the loyal cause. The 
parliamentarians should emulate the spirit of Sho-in Yoshida and 
setve the State disinterestedly. They must not at any time think of 
centralizing power in the Diet, because such a conception is an 
Anglo-American ideology quite incompatible with the spirit of loyalty 
to the Throne. 

In Japan, the Emperor is the centre of administration. He is the 
only administrator in the true sense of the word. The parliamentary 
election system is a product of democratic ideology. It has no re- 
lation with the inviolability of the Emperor from whom alone is 
derived the authority to perform national duties. In other words, 
the parliamentarians have no initiative of their own, but to carry out 
the task entrusted to them by the Emperor through his Government. 
Awaji-no-kami Muragaki who was sent to America as an envoy of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate in the first year of the Man-yén era (1860) 
wrote down in his diary that although the United States was the 
largest country in the world, it was ruled by a president who was 
elected for a four-year term by means of a nation-wide ‘“‘ tender.” 
He added: ‘“‘I do not think that this system of administration will 
last long.” 

Needless to.say that the national polity of Japan is fundamentally 
different from-that of the United States. It is only natural in a 
country like América that the so-called gikai seiryoku, or congress or 
parliamentary power, should be persistently developed. But Japan is 
a country of the’ Emperor, and hence there should be no political 
force outside the Imperial Court. Any attempt to have political 
power concentrated in any institution controllable by the people 
would be at vatiance with the national polity of Japan. The Diet 
members must “realize this point, and while they must loyally serve 
the Throne, they should avail themselves of every opportunity to 
reform the election system, so as to make it conform to the basic 
ideal of the national polity of Japan. The Emperor Meiji laid down 
the foundation of constitutional government in Japan by ordering the 
drafting of a political Constitution. This was done when he granted 
a rescript to the then Ghénro-in (Senate) by summoning on September 
9, the ninth year of the Meiji (1876), the late Prince Taruhito, then 
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President of the Ghéuro-in, and other members of it to the Imperial 
Court. The rescript said : «« We hereby plan to have a Constitution 
drawn up on the basis of the spirit in which Our country was found. 
ed, taking into consideration the constitutions of all foreign countries, 
and now order you to draw up some draft constitutions and place 
them before us for Our choice.” 

So long as the Diet members recognize the spirit in which the 
country was founded, they must exert their best efforts to initiate a 
teformed system of legislature to conform to the traditional spirit of 
the nation, for such a reformation is needed to show that they are 
really serving the State in a national manner. They must not think 
that they are helpless against the Present drift of political situations in 
the country; they must remember that it is their duty to develop 
national politics for the best interest of the State. Now that Japan 
has been called upon to build a new order in greater East Asia, they 
must contribute their share by reforming the national politicai struc- 
ture on a single-dimensional basis. In order to accomplish this task, 
they must rise above the question of life or death ; they must display 
what is called sai-atari seishin—death-defying spitit—which should be 
the motive power of realizing the establishment of a co-prosperity 
sphere in gteater East Asia. No one should think that this tai-atari 
seishin is the monopoly of soldiets only ; it is also the natural urge of 
parliamentarians, officials and the general populace. 

From the political standpoint, the first task to be completed by 
the Diet members is the refor 
SO as to make it reflect the spirit which inspired the founding of the 
Japanese Empire. Besides this, they must at all times try to be of 


t Koh-ichi Kanda is a member of the Senji Seikatsy Sohidan Jo (Institute for 


Directing Wartime Living). 
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THE DRIFT OF THE GERMAN-SOVIET WAR 


The outcome of the German-Soviet war will be the decisive 
factor in terminating the hostilities in Europe. Throughout the last 
winter the German Wehrmacht had to suspend its forward military 
Operations against the Red Army, because intense cold and snow- 
bound conditions of the war areas made it impossible to undertake a 
large-scale offensive. But when the thaw set in, German forces resumed 
their vigorous attacks on Soviet positions. In this connection, 
Chancellor Hitler declared in the Reichstag on April 26 that with the 
close of the difficult winter operations “the front line will soon be 
extended and our fighting on the eastern front will be continued until 
the Soviet forces are annihilated.” Soon after this declaration, the 
Reich forces resumed their operations against the Red Army, frustrat- 
ing the latter’s attempt to stage a counter-offensive. 

While Britain and the United States are avoiding a frontal clash 
with Germany, they are strongly encouraging the Soviet troops to 
continue their resistance against the Third Reich. They have adopted 
this attitude partly due to their disastrous defeats in the various 
Pacific sectors and partly due to their political inclination to let 
Germany and the Soviet Union fight between themselves the European 
wart. However, it is a foregone conclusion that the collapse of Soviet 
tetistance would spell the doom of the Anglo-American nations, for 
in that event Turkey, the Laval régime of France, Spain and Portugal 
are most likely to align themselves with the Axis Powers to better 
their respective positions in the new world order which will then 
take place. On the other hand, it has to be admitted that the fighting 
power of the Soviet Union has not yet suffered any serious deteriora- 
tion. Hence, it may not be very easy for Germany to defeat the Red 
Army within a short time. 

The Soviet Union, in the meantime, has not only reorganized its 
wat machine, but has reformed its military strategies. By advancing 
into Iran with the consent of Britain, it has established its most-needed 
backdoor to the Caucasus. It has also entrenched itself as far as the 
oil-field zone of Iran, occupying at the same time many strategic points 
between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf. Quite apart from these 
military steps, the Soviet Union, by dispatching G.P.U. agents and 
Bolshevist agitators, has installed Communist régimes in occupied 
areas. In the diplomatic field, in concert with Britain, it has forced 
Iran to sever diplomatic relations with Japan. Furthermore, it is 
reported that the Soviet Union has increased its troops in the Turkish 
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frontier to five divisions, while Britain has massed about 200,000 
soldiers in the same locality. This action on their part has been 
prompted by the fear that Turkey may align itself with Germany to 
facilitate an Axis drive toward the Caucasus. 

In war-torn Europe, the position of Turkey is undoubtedly 
delicate. In the last World War, it sided with Germany, but in the 
current European hostilities it is maintaining neutrality, though it 
appears to be sympathetic toward the Third Reich. Turkey has not 
forgetten the fact that, as a result of the last World War territorial 
adjustment, it lost a considerable portion of its territory which it had 
controlled since the days of the Ottoman Empire, and therefore, it is 
natural that it should exhibit a cautious attitude toward the European 
turmoil. 

In March last an abortive attempt was made on the life of Baron 
von Papen, German Ambassador to Turkey, and a close investigation 
led to the discovery of a Bolshevist plot against Turkey, with the 
Soviet Consulate at Istambul acting as the headquarters of subversive 
activities. The Turkish police raided the consulate, and as a con- 
sequence, the relations between Turkey and the Soviet Union became 
strained. On the other hand, Britain, with a view to retaining the 
goodwill of the Stalin administration, agreed to the placing of the 
Dardanelles under the control of the latter if need arises, ignoring the 
fact that it forms the lifeline of Turkey. In view of these Anglo-Soviet 
manceuvres, Turkey’s attitude toward Moscow and London has 
eee Seat ee While the Turkish Ambassador to the 

et Union has been recalled, the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey 


has returned to his country, indicating the prevalence of unsatisfactory 
telations between the two nations. 


London and Vichy, and thete is evety possibility that the Laval 
tegime may sooner or later come to an epochal decision. Then the 
unilateral action of the United States in immobilizing the three 
French warships anchored at Martinique in the Caribbean Sea has 
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assumption of powet by M. Laval, they had no right to perpetuate 
their own system in the possessions of a neutral nation. Therefore, 
it is clear that they have deliberately violated the concepts of interna- 
tional law, and as such, they are likely to forfeit the confidence of 
neutral countries, 

The formation of the Laval Cabinet has been motivated by the 
painful necessity of reorganizing France on a new political basis. But 
Britain and America at the outset came to the conclusion that a 
Franco-German rapproch:ment would mean that the entire French Navy 
would be placed under the control of Germany. Therefore, they 
speedily. acted against Madagascar and Martinique to evolve new 
naval strategies against the Axis Powers. They failed to recognize 
the fact that for vanquished France there was no option but to 
collaborate with Germany to regain its status as a potent nation in 
Europe. Hence, their misgiving regarding the handing over of the 
French Navy to Germany was a pretext on their part to create 
additional difficulties in the way of Franco-German understanding, 
Furthermore, it is true that France, despite its limitations, has been 
trying to remain isolated from the struggle between the Anglo- 
American ‘‘ democracy ” and the Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism, so that 
t can acquire the necessary material supplies from all countries 
including America and Britain. In this respect, it must be noted that 
soon after the signing of the Franco-German armistice, General 
Weygand through the American Consul-General in French Africa 
came to an understanding with the United States concerning the 
importation of foodsutffs to alleviate the food shortage in France. 
This instance clearly disclosed that France was not willing to embitter 
its relations with the Anglo-American nations, but subsequent events 
proved that the United States and Britain for their own selfish reasons 
brought about a rupture of relations with Vichy. 

Although Marshal Pétain, Chief of the State, made M. Laval 
Premier to effect a better understanding with Germany, he did not 
empower him to have the full control of all administrative organs. 
For instance, Admiral Darlan was made the supreme commander-in- 
chief of the Army, Navy and air force responsible only to the Chief 
of the State. By this move, Marshal Pétain hoped that Britain and 
America would see his good intention and that President Roosevelt 
would facilitate the dispatch of food supplies to France. But to his 

ewilderment both Washington and London regarded his expedient 
as a sign of France’s ‘‘surrender to Germany,” and they, without 
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giving Marshal Pétain any chance, tesorted to their prearranged 
actions against Madagascar and Martinique. 

At the present moment it seems that President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill are deliberately goading Marshal Pétain to 
decide the attitude of France one way or the other. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that its attitude would undergo a significant change 
with the collapse of the Soviet resistance against Germany. Hence, 
the fate of France is in a way linked with the outcome of the German- 
Soviet war. Already the Reich forces have taken possession of 
Ukraine, the “‘ bread basket ” of the Soviet Union, and are continuing 
Operations to seize all industrial districts. There is no reason to 
doubt that a full-throttle German offensive against Moscow, Lening- 
tad and Kuibishev will be launched soon in an endeavour to capture 
these places before the arrival of ‘General Winter.” This indicates 
to what extent the position of the Red Army has already been 
imperilled. 

It is reasonable to assume that the present German operations 
ate being conducted with an eye toward launching a vigorous offensive 
against the Caucasus to capture the sources of tich supply of oil. 
According to expert investigations, the annual production of 
petroleum in Europe, the Soviet Union excluded, is about 10,000,000 
tons, more than half of which Germany has been consuming to meet 
the requirements of the war. In ordet to supplement the supply of 
natural oil, Germany is producing annually 3,150,000 tons of synthetic 
oil. The oil supply available to it is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of far-flung fronts for a longer duration., Hence, it is imperative that 
Germany should strive to occupy the Caucasus oil-fields whose 
aggregate output is in the neighbourhood of 22,000,000 tons a year. 
To the Soviet Union, the loss of these oil-fields would mean a serious 
blow not only to its war machine, but also to its agricultural and 
manufacturing industries which consume a great volume of oil. 

Some years back the Soviet Union, fearing an eventual German 
thrust toward the Cacasus on the one hand and the urgent need of 
developing its manufacturing industry on the other, established a 
large oil-producing centre on the Volga basin, from which it obtained 
92000,000 tons of crude oil last year. It expects to increase the 
production from this source to 30,000,000 tons a year. At present, it 
is attempting to establish oil-fields in other parts as reserve sources. 
Recently it opened four oil-fields containing high quality oil in Emba 
district of the Kazakh Republic, 
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Germany, it seems, is not only interested in the Caucasus oil-fields, 
but also in oil centres of Iran. Southern Iran yields no less than 
13,000,000 tons oil a year, while the annual output of Mosul is 
4,300,000 tons. As these oil-fields are situated in localities of strategic 
importance to Britain and the Soviet Union, they will be confronted 
With a serious menace if Germany can manage to launch an offensive 
against them in Iran. 

Interested observers are waiting for the much-expected invasion 

of Britain by Germany. It is apparent that a German move toward 
the United Kingdom is dependent on the progress of the Nazi- 
Communist struggle in favour of Chancellor Hitler. But when such 
an invasion is attempted, the ovetwhelming superiority of the German 
ait force would disclocate all British defensive strategies. Britain is 
now turning out 1,500 airplanes a month ; whereas Germany’s aircraft 
production is three times higher. Moreover, German aitplanes are 
superior to British machines in evety way. Significantly enough, 
Germany has in possession 28,000 gliders to be used as air transports. 
Each of these is capable of carrying fourteen soldiers and one bomber 
can tow two of them. If all these gliders cross the English Channel 
towed by bombers, Germany will be able to land several hundred 
thousand soldiers on various strategic points. Quite apart from this 
aerial invasion, there is the question ofa rearguard attack on Britain 
by sea. However, it is still unknown whether Germany will actually 
invade Briiain, especially when the highly satisfactory results obtained 
by Japan in greater East Asia and by the Italo-German forces on the 
eastern front and in Libya indicate the possibility of completely 
encircling Britain, economically and militarily. This means that if 
Britain is isolated from the rest of the world, it will have to accept 
the terms of the Axis Powers, thereby making the contingency of 
an invasion of that country unnecessary. 

Judging from all these implications, it is more than obvious that 
the termination of hostilities which are taging all over the world is 
dependent on the outcome of the German-Soviet war wholly in favour 
of Chancellor Hitler. Unless the Soviet resistance is totally liquidated, 
the European war will continue, giving Britain and America a needed 
stimulus to prosecute their resistance against Germany and Italy, 
Moreover, the establishment of a new order in Europe cannot be 
realized without the disappearance of Bolshevism from Russia. 
Hence, it is of utmost importance that Germany and Italy must exert 
their full energy to evolve new conditions in Soviet Russia as a 
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means to stablize a new European order, while Japan in gteater East 
Asia must perform a similar task to create a sphere of mutual prosper- 
ity, so that these two new orders would jointly bring about a new 
harmony in the world for the benefit of mankind. 

—Ikkaku Nagata (The Ghéndai, June, 1942)! 


WARTIME LIFE-PLANNING IN AMERICA 


The hostilities which are raging in the Pacific have rudely 
awakened the United States to make all necessary preparations to meet 
the ever-increasing hazards of war. While the American people are 
steadily losing confidence in the Roosevelt administration due to 
successive defeats suffered by the armed forces of their country, 
Washington is finding it exceedingly difficult to check the tise of 
inflation. 

On April 27, President Roosevelt sent a message to Congtess 
outlining his plan of preventing inflation during wartime. He declared 
that the American nation must lower its standard of living to meet 
the unprecedented requirements of war. On the following day, ina 
nation-wide broadcast he made a seven-point announcement directed 
toward checking inflation. He told the American people that heavy 
taxes would be levied on profits made by individuals and corporations 
to countermand profiteering, price ceilings would be adopted to 
tegulate commodity prices, rents and hires, prices of agricultural 
products would be standardized and the system of credit-sale and 
monthly instalment payment would be abolished. He also indicated 
that coupon system would be enforced to buy the necessities of life. 
He then urged the people to purchase war bonds and settle their debts 
and monetary obligations. 

This new wartime measure was called by President Roosevelt as 
the national economic planning, but the newspapers headlined it as 
wartime “ life-planning.” Though this kind of planning is urgently 
needed, it is problematic to what extent the American people would be 
able to readjust their mode of living, especially when they are rather 
inclined to maintain their usual standard of living as far as possible. 
To Americans, who have become inured to material life, it would not 
be a plain affair to Practise rigorous economy, in spite of the fact that 
they realize the imperativeness to become self-sactificing to tide over the 

current emergency. On the other hand, life-planning is nothing new 


t Ikkaku Nagata is a journalist and free lance writer. 
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or novel to Japan. Moreover, the Japanese people united as one 
have already reformed their standard of living to enable the Govern- 
ment to prosecute the war until final victory is attained. 

Now that President Roosevelt has adopted this life-planning, it is 
reasonable to assume that the American people would endeavour to 
readjust their mode of living ; yet it is a question whether such a 
measure would induce them to change their attitude toward the 
Pacific war in order to extend their unquestionable support to the 
Roosevelt Government. It has to be recognized that the Americans 
are creative and energetic. The “ pilgrim fathers ” came to the New 
World with a burning ambition to found a country of their own. 
They were puritan in every way. But the subsequent development 
of America brought about a lust for gold, and this caused the rise of 
individualistic capitalism. Hence, the creativeness and energetic 
faculty of the Americans have become more concerned with amassing 
wealth for themselves. This is the reason why the American spirit is 
a quaint mixture of puritanism and hankering after wealth, 

When the first settlers crossed the Atlantic aboard the Mayflower 
and landed on the American continent, they were full of energy and 
hope, with the result that they soon established a new home for them- 
selves. Because of their pioneering activities, America rapidly de- 
veloped into a land of opportunities, and this called for a full display of 
creative faculty and energetic endeavours on the part of early Americans. 
Their untiring efforts to open up vast tracts of virgin land awaiting 
the hand of man to give up their riches, caused the rapid development 
of various industries. But with the close of the nineteenth century, 
the outlook of the Americans underwent a striking change. They 
became more addicted to wealth-seeking tendencies. In consequence, 
from the outset of the twentieth century they started becoming the 
devotees of Mammon, and thus they finally became the worshippers 
of monisticism. 

In order to pursue their policy of capitalist-imperialism, the 
Americans began to interfere in the movement of the economic life 
of other nations. Therefore, it is no wonder that they propounded 
the so-called policy of “open door and equal opportunity” in East 
Asia to make their capitalist invasion in that part of the world a Sait 
accompli. Their desire to enrich themselves by exploiting the resources 
and wealth of other nations appears to be a fixed policy. Relying on 
their financial capabilities and industrial expansion, they extended the 
sway of their capitalist-imperialism to Latin America, Europe and 
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Hast Asia. Because of their self-centred activities, the Pacific war 
has broken out, while Italy and Germany ate trying to exterminate 
their influence in Europe. Today, Latin America has been forced 
to become the economic granary of the United States, but the peoples 
of Hast Asia and the majority of European nations, tefusing to 
submit to the domination of Washington, are acting unitedly to shape 
a new way of life for themselves. 
The determination of the Axis Powers to overthrow the supremacy 
of the Anglo-American “‘ democracy ” has confronted the Roosevelt 
administration with a grave crisis. It is finding it a hard problem to 
Suppress the individualistic tendency of the American people who 
appear to think that the exigencies of war should not be permitted to 
disturb their mode of living. This tendency is bound to create 
additional difficulties for the American Government to maintain 
national solidarity. Although it will be able to enforce the new life- 
planning measure on the people, it is not certain whether the tesults 
to be obtained would be highly satisfactory. Nevertheless, it can be 
presumed that the Americans will accept the changed conditions to 
facilitate the prosecution of hostilities against the Axis nations. Even 
in that event national unity accomplished would be a forced unity and 
not a voluntary one. However, as this question only concerns 
America, it will not be appropriate to pass a hasty judgment, for it is 
apparent that the fate of that nation is dependent on national solidarity 
and curtailment of standard of living to maintain wartime economic 
life. 
Generally speaking, life-planning in wartime has two objects : 
One is to prevent the rise of vicious inflation and the other is to 
increase the output of war industries. To America, the attainment 
of these two objects is absolutely necessary to catty on its resistance 
against the Axis Powers. But the question is which of the two 
objects should be realized first. While it seems imperative that a 
vicious inflation should be checked to safeguard financial potentiality, 
the question of increasing the production of armaments js equally 
Pressing, particularly when the United States has to continue giving 
effective aids to Britain, Chungking and Australia. Viewing the life- 
planning from this angle, it has to be said that the requirements of 
wat industries have to be met as early as possible, tackling the inflation 
issue as a domestic affair needing the practising of tigid economy in 
all home expenditures. But as inflation has a direct bearing on the 
production of armaments, it would not be easy to solve the either 
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problem in an effective manner. 

President Roosevelt in his recent message to Congress pointed 
out that there was no need for any individual American to have an 
annual income exceeding $25,000, Suppose that the engineers and 
experts as well as factory-workers who are indispensable for accelera- 
ting the production of war accessories demand that amount as their 
annual income, the result would not be very happy for the Chief 
Executive. If such an outcry is raised, he shall have to introduce 
graduated scale of payment to satisfy all the parties concerned. The 
possibility is that once such an exceptional step is taken, the Govern- | 
ment shall have to resort to many more such exceptions, with the 
tesult that the life-planning would ultimately become a skeleton 
affair. 

The question of fixing the prices of agricultural products and the 
wages of labourers is indeed a grave problem for President Roosevelt, 
It can be easily.solved provided the intensity of hostilities against the 
United States by the Axis Powers is reduced toa great extent, but as 
such a hypothetical lull is impossible of conception, President Roose- 
velt will have to think out a new workable plan. Furthermore, 
should the value of the American dollar fall ptecipitiously, the 
American national life would be completely upset. In that case, 
President Roosevelt will have to devise ways and means to check 
inflation at the expense of curtailing the productive capacity of the 
armament industries. On the other hand, since Japan, Germany and 
Italy are bent upon demolishing the military potentiality of the United 
States, President Roosevelt will not have time enough either to 
replenish his wat machine or to initiate the new life-planning on a 
harmonious scale, 

It is indeed strange that at this moment of supet-emergency 
confronting the nation, the American masses have not yet fully 
realized the advisability of abandoning their materialistic fetishism. 
They do not seem to ponder that their ancestors founded the country 
by practising the ideal of “live and let live.” In fact, the fundamen- 
tal ideal of America, which envisages the utility of living in peace 
and harmony with other peoples, has been relegated to the back- 
ground to nationalize the so-called ideal of monetary materialism. To 
them, money has become everything, and as a consequence, they have 
lost their spiritual power and vigour to maintain their traditional 
way of life. It is a fact that the United States has amassed wealth 
beyond the conception of other nations, and yet it is finding it 
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difficult to meet the exigencies of wat. This shows that material 
potentiality or monetary power cannot stand and give battle to a 
national power backed up by solid national determination. 

It needs no argument to assert that America’s self-complacency 
will seriously undermine its national strength. President Roosevelt 
has plunged the country into an uncessary war in order to stick to 
his own set of utopian principles and unworkable ideologies. ‘Time 
is bound to come when the American masses will begin to wonder 
why their country is waging a war in Europe and East Asia, far away 
from the Western Hemisphere. They may also come to realize that 
there is no reason for America to hinder the return of normalcy in 
Rurope and East Asia, especially when they are not in anyway menaced 
by the rise of a metamorphosed life in those areas. But when the 
American masses will come to view the situation in that light is not 
possible to predict, since they are still under the spell of materialistic 
fetishism. 
—Masatoshi Matsushita (The Kaizo, June, 1942)* 


1 Masatoshi Matsushita is a professor at St. Paul’s University, 
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Ir AmepicA Ficurs with JAPAN. By Homer Lea. The 
Hokuseido Press, Tokyo. pp. 136. 1.50 yen. 


At a time when the Pacific war is waging unabated, this book 
written by Homer Lea some thirty-three years ago, predicting an armed 
showdown between Japan and the United States, is refreshingly in- 
teresting. Originally the book was published in the United States in 
1909 under the title, The Valour of Ignorance. The volume under 
review is an abridged addition of it. 

Seemingly enough, when this work was written, Japan and 
Ametica were friends, and yet Lea foresaw the rising power of Japan 
as a competitor to his country in the Pacific. He came to the con- 
clusion that Japan would eventually emerge as a2 world Power in 
order to solidify its economic strength in southeastern Asia. In other 
words, he envisioned that Japan, with a view to eliminating the 
capitalism of the United States in eastern Asia, would concentrate on 
mobilizing its national power to build up a highly efficient military 
machine. Also he anticipated that Japan would succeed in its 
amibition, because its economic limitation would all the more propel 
it to match toward that goal. 

The book is divided into two parts, and the main theme is an 
explanation of the decline of militancy in the Pacific sector. While 
the first part is devoted to a discussion of the control of the Western 
Hemisphere, the second part gives a graphic account of the need of 


_ controlling the Pacific by Japan and the United States. Therefore, 


the first section can be regarded as a cross-section of the Monroe 
Doctrine, while the latter one is a well-balanced résumé of the great 
significance of the Pacific in stimulating the advancement of the 
military might of Japan. 

He says that an armed conflict between Japan and the United 
States is bound to take place as a reaction to the over-industrial 
development of America—an one-sided situation which would spur the 
politico-military stride of Japan as a means to secure economic self- 
sufficiency. He then adds that the American people, and not Japan, 
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are responsible for this approaching conflict. In sacrificing the 
national ideal to that of the individual, the expansion of the United 
States has been determined by his wants. All national growth, 
following in the wake of individual desites, has been industrial, while 
political development, together with its concomitant military and 
naval expansion, has been relegated to secondary consideration, By 
analyzing America’s position in this vein, he comes to the conclusion 
that the true significance of the Republic’s position in the world has 
been put aside. It is this neglect that invites war and turns into loot 
the nation’s treasure, the high spires of its gods, and the spangled 
panoply of its greatness. 

Although the author’s observations on the baneful effects of 
individualistic capitalism are to the point, his remarks tegardine the 
American Government’s unconcetn to gear up its fighting machinery 
do not conform to the military tendencies of the Roosevelt admini- 
stration. Lea did not foresee that Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
come to head the adiministration, and that he would initiate a gigantic 
atmy, navy and air force expansion scheme mainly to become prepared 
against a Japan-American showdown in the Pacific. However, Lea’s 
Prognostications concerning the tampancy of selfish individualism in 
official circles still hold good, because there is no denying the fact 
that the leaders of Washington do not represent the natural will and 
volition of the American people. 

In dealing with Japan, the writer convincingly declares that it 
would strive forward to become the « Shogun of the Pacific.” This 
means that the greatness of Japan would depend on naval strength. 
Such power, in modern times, depends primarily on possession of 
widely extended and militarily protected naval bases controlling 
routes of trade. Hence, it is obvious that Japan would endeavour its 
best to secure at a tapid pace a sufficient number of commercial 
centres so distributed in the Pacific that they would command all 
trade routes to and from the East and West. Then pointing out that 
Japan would succeed in this endeavour, Lea explains that the study of 
Maritime supremacy, ancient or modern, shows vividly among other 
salient characteristics that the size of the nation is an immaterial factor. 
The smallest Powers have, by superior naval and military force, held 
in check the gteatest of nations. If Japan were to rise as a Pacific 

Power, it cannot do so unless it lays foundation for future supremacy 
by war with America. The value of the Pacific possessions of the 
United States to Japan is that they determine the latter’s possible 
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Suptemacy of the Pacifc littoral. These territories consist of Alaska 
in the northern Pacific, Hawaii in the central, Samoa in the south 
and the Philippines in the west. 

He then alludes to the strategic positions of the various posses- 
sions of America in the Pacific and asserts that occupation of them by 
Japan would cause the ‘elimination of the influence of the Republic 
from the Pacific sector, According to him, intrinsically the Philip- 
pines and Ladrones would more than double the territorial extent of 
Japan, as well as the empite’s natural resources. ‘This valuation, 
however great in itself, is insignificant in comparison to the strategic 
worth that these islands possess for Japan in its dominion over 
Asia and Asiatic hegemony. 

The Philippine islands bear the same strategic relationship to the 
southern Asian coast as the Japanese islands do to the northern, with 
the exception that the Philippines have the additional strategic value 
of commanding all ship-routes from Europe to the Far East. Their 
possession is mote essential to Japan than either Korea or Manchuria. 
Without the Philippines, Japan’s dominion in Asian seas will be no 
more than tentative, and its eventual domination or destruction will 
depend on who holds these islands. 

The Philippines are only three day’s steaming from the main 
naval bases in Japan, hence Japanese bases in the Philippines would 
be but a continuation of its naval Stations, and would allow Japan to 
concentrate in Philippine waters its entire navy within a comparati- 
vely few hours. With the Philippines in possession of Japan, the 
dominion of European Powers in Asia and the Pacific seas ends, and 
ends forever. Moreover, with such possession, Japan could complete 
its chain of island fortresses from the peninsula of Kamchatka to the 
Indian Ocean, by which it could control Asia. 

As the control of the southern Pacific is determined by a proper 
naval utilization of Pago-Pago, so is the naval dominion of the north- 
ern Pacific determined by the possession of Alaska, and the strategic 
positions of the harbours on the peninsula. To Japan, the intrinsic 
value of Alaska is greater than any other American possession. In 
this connection, Hawaii can be considered the most important position 
in the Pacific. Not only would it be impossible for any nation to 
hope for sovereignty over the Pacific without being in possession of 
these islands, but no Power could undertake without them any con- 
tinuous naval operations or maritime expansion. Their great valué 
is due to the fact that they are situated almost in the centre of the 
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Pacific and that the ports nearest to them are distant over two 
thousand miles. They sever the northern Pacific from the south, the 
East from the West. In this segmentation lies their mastery. 

All these observations of the author seem to be borne out by the 
strategies hitherto adopted by Japan in the current Pacific war. Not 
only it has occupied the Philippines and a number of South Sea is- 
lands, but also has inflicted heavy dmages on military and naval 
establishments in the Hawaiiand Dutch Harbour. This discloses that 
Japan has already perfected its plan of liquidating American influence 
from the Pacific. At present the advantage is on the side of Japan, 
while America is feverishly trying to retrieve its losses by entrenching 
itself behind the Alaska-Hawaii defence line. 

Quite apart from the disclosure of America’s inability to stave off 
intrepid Japanese naval attacks, the author assails his country’s com- 
placent reliance on the Monroe Doctrine and self-seeking capitalism. In 
regard to the former he expresses the opinion that the Monroe Doctrine 
is Promethean in conception, but not so in execution. It was pro- 
claimed in order to avoid wars; now it invites them. President 
Monroe fully realized the inevitable conclusions of his doctrine, 
though he could not comprehend that, in the vital hour of its need, 
the militant power necessary to its enforcement would all but have 
vanished in a quagmire of sophistry. Chastizing America’s de- 
pendence on decentralized capitalism, he avers that wealth in time 
of war, no matter how limitless, can do no more than provide arms 
and munitions, pay the salaries of soldiers, provide their subsistence, 

clothing and transportation. Gold illimitable cannot buy the people 
valour, nor self-sacrifice, nor endurance, nor discipline, nor military 
knowledge. Gold-purchased heroism is a conception only possible to 
a nation sunk in the lowest depths of commercialism. Therefore, he 
emphasizes that when war falls upon such a nation, it becomes 
disunited and it attempts to conduct it by relying on the strength of 
its possession of gold; then demolization, disaster and destruction 
ensue. This is indeed the realistic picture of warring America today, 

These prophetic remarks of the author’s are now proving theit 
genuineness. Locked in a two-front war, the Roosevelt administta- 
tion is desperately trying to do away with the gold-encrusted economy 
to make the nation military-minded. Yet Washington is pursuing its 
course through a labyrinthine way, especially when the intrests of a 
vast number of individuals are still paramount to those of the Ame- 
rican State. If the United States desites to pteserve its own way of 
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life, it must adapt itself to new conditions which are fast developing 
in the world. 

Although this book discusses what can be called probabilities 
which have become eventualities now, it is nevertheless, important as 
an exposition of America’s self-centred notions in respect of Pacific 
affairs. Wartime American will find in it many useful suggestions to 
tectify some of its most glaring defects. 


INIPPONJIN NO SEIKATSU-SHI (A Historical Survey of 
Japanese Life). By Shuku Masuzawa. The Nibon Shobo, Tokyo. 
Pp. 433. 2.70 yen. 


This book is a historical survey of the life of the Japanese people 
from the days of primitivism to the modern age. In order to explain 
his viewpoints, the author lays particular stress on the Japanese house, 
food and clothing. He is of the opinion that one can better appreciate 
the life of a race, provided he pays due attention to analyze the signi- 
ficance of its modes of living, eating and dressing. Hence, he main- 
tains that all the peculiar traits of the Japanese people are well reveal- 
ed in these habits. 

The racial peculiarities of the Japanese as seen in their daily life 
tend to indicate that Japan has cultivated a taste of its own, which is 
somewhat dissimlar to those of its neighbours. When a Japanese 
comes in contact with a foreigner, he can at once understand that the 
latter does not belong to his racial group. ‘To arrive at this under- 
standing, he does not have to analyze the differences in ideals, but 
only has to follow the guidance of his intuition. This intuition is at 
the root of the virile spirit of the Japanese people. 

It is generally said that the racial spirit and philosophy of a 
nation reflect the hankering after preserving its own settled life. 
This hankering, which is an intuitive feeling, is manifested in the 
habits of dressing, eating and living of its people. In the life of the 
Japanese race, such a feeling is quite pronounced. Moreover, the 
tradition of a race is closely related to its habits. For example, the 
Japanese tradition does not only refer to Japanese customs and man- 
nets, but also to Japanese habits of dressing, eating and living. 

The traditional racial spirit of Japan has been maintained up to 
this day, because the Japanese people have steadfastly adhered to 
their own habits and way of life. What is called képpéki, or the love 
of Nature and admiration for refined simplicity, is a peculiar character- 
istic of Japanese. Similarly, the practice of misqghi, or ceremonial ablu- 
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tion, which has been prevalent since the primitive age, and the national 
urge to erect dwelling-houses of simple elegance denote the Japanese 
taste for living in a simple and clean atmosphere. On the other hand 

the aesthetic beauty of tea ceremony rooms and the artistic effects of 
Japanese gardens typify the Japanese spirit of enjoying the grace of 
Nature in a sublimated manner. 

___ The Japanese mode of living has undergone many changes being 
influenced by various exotic practices and alterations in social condi- 
tions. Yet the traditional love for elegant simplicity and the beauties 
of Nature has remained unaffected. Herein lies the key to the under- 
standing of the sel{-preservation spirit of the Japanese race. Although 
diverse foreign elements have been assimilated into the national life 

there has been no deterioration in the flow of the traditional life of 
the Japanese people, for such assimilations have not been permitted to 
exercise influence over the age-old racial spirit. 


_ Because Japan since ancient times has endeavoured to advance 
its own way of life, it has not been handicapped by outside influences 
which came to be absorbed as national things. It is, therefore, 
mecessaty that the life of Japan should not be viewed through the 
medium of its assimilation of foreign things, but through its indi- 
genous efforts to improve its own habits of living, eating and dres- 
sing, because those efforts were made mainly for the purpose of 
§iving prominence to national peculiarity as a contributing factor to 
the progress of world civilization, 

The author points out that the establishment of Japanese leader- 
ship Over greater East Asia would naturally entail certain inevitable 
changes in the daily life of the Japanese people. He adds that those 
changes should be carried out in consonance with the need of actual 
foe he supe words, he desires the adjustment of Japanese 
ee aS eure spirit of co-existence and co-prosperity in 
pene sia. Unless such an adjustment is made, the Japanese 
; ership is liable to reflect an alien character. Hence, he urges 
gapan to avoid the emergence of such an incongruity by propagting 

wn spitit of national understanding which in the past had been 
able to nationalize exoticism. : 

The volume at the outset discusses the origin of the Japanese 
race and deals with the gradual changes which occurred in the nation- 
al habits of eating, living and dressing. The spotlight of it is the 
sixth chapter which is devoted to an explanation of the Japanese 
fondness for clean living as the most important trait of the Tapanee 
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race. Also the growth of modern Japanese life as a sequel to the de- 
velopment of communication facilities and economic intercourse has 


been lucidly pointed out to give a distinguished character to Japanese 
modernism. 

While the eating habit of the Japanese race forms the subject 
matter of the third chapter, the succeeding section alludes to the pecu- 
liarities of the Japanese way of ornamenting life and the mode of dress- 
ing. Then the volume goes on to give a graphic description of the 
Japanese home life, making significant references to home taste, home 
affection and home spirit. Regarding what sort of food Japan must 
consume in the future, the author makes the following observation : 


We have been consuming rice, wheat and other cereals from 
ancient times and a synthetic study of the soil of our country suggests 
the advisability of eating rice mixed with wheat as we used to do in the 
past. Also it would be to our advantage if we could return to the old 
system of two meals a day by dispensing with the present midday meal. 
‘Then the dishes which are to be eaten with rice should be improved. 
For instance, the Kanto style dishes should be replaced by the Kansai 
style ones which are more delicious. The so-called Nagasaki cuisine, 
which is characterized by the liberal use of vegetables seasoned with fat, 
may be popularized. Moreover, to meet the limited supply of meat, 
consumption of fish and shell-fish, which are plentiful in the seas sur- 
rounding out country, should be further increased. 


In respect of Japanese clothing, the authors points out the altera- 
tions and additions it has undergone for the sake of enhancing artisi- 
tic effects and durability. He also mentions the types of popular 
dresses in every historical age in the past and finally refers to the 
modern dress of Japan. He adds: 


The haniwa (clay images) unearthed from primitive mounds as well 
as the ancient records tend to indicate that our remote ancestots, both 
male and female, used to wear a kind of undergarment which was some- 
thing like sakama and over it an uppet-garment similar to so (skirt). 
While this skirt-like dress worn by men was of knee-length, the female 
dress was long enough to cover the ankles, Generally, women eee 
use hakama, and when they used to do some physical sige oN used to 
tie up the lower part of their vo with a string. However, ven th cian 
ing of Sino-Japanese intercourse, Japanese clothing came to be 1u ae 
ed by that of the continent. Our ancient clothes were suited for out oi 
work and protection against the heat of summer and cold of mea ‘ 
appears that cotton and silk were used as materials for dresses whic 
were coloured with dyes extracred from plants. 


The author then emphasizes that the ancient clothes were best 
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suited for the Japanese people of that time, because they were pri- 
marily designed to suit the climatic conditions of the country, 
Hence, he asserts that the typical Japanese dresses are more agreeable 
to the people than the European style garments which ate now in 
fashion. 

Referring to the Japanese house, he reviews the changes which 
have taken place in its construction and design owing to past cultural 
evolutions. According to him, the present style of dwellings denote 
the cumulative effects of past experiments. He states that the charac- 
teristic simple elegance of the Japanese house which has remained 
intact even in modern times is one of the fundamental traits of Japan 
ese life. The lay-out and the arrangement of houses in the Heian, 
Kamakura and Yédo periods are also explained by him. He then goes 
on to discuss the diverse type of dwellings of the farmers and the 
commonets in the past ages. 

_ The author presumes that the average house at Nara in the Heian 
period, which was laid out in accordance with the city-planning of 
that time, covered about 110 fsubo (a tsubo about six square feet) and 
that the average house in Osaka during the Hidéyoshi period was a little 
larger than the Nara one. But now the area covered by the average house 
is between 50 and 70 ¢subo. He is of the Opinion that the dwelling- 
houses of the middle class people should have each an area of 100 to 
150 ¢subo. 

Quite apart from these main subjects, the book deals with tea 
ceremony, flower arrangement, music, dancing, the game of go and 
the Japanese chess, shob-ghi. Also the indigenous system of hygiene and 
using medicine are narrated. In tespect of medicine, the author 
traces its development from Chinese medicine and says that the assi- 
milation of Western medicine was due to the introduction of Dutch 
medicine in the early Tokugawa period. 

This volume is no doubt interesting, because it attempts to 
portray the life of the Japanese people by bringing out their salient 
peculiarities. Moreover, the inclusion of Japanese fine arts and tra- 
ditional indoor sports as its special features is indeed attractive. 


Dat Tou-a Sense (Chronicle of Greater East Asia War). 


By Lieut.-Colonel Y. Flotta, Lieut.-Commander K. Tominaga and 


Satoru Haségawa. The Koh-bundo, Tokyo. pp. 392. 2.90 yen. 


ie As the title indicates, this volume describes the progress of the 
tent wat in greater East Asia from its very beginning. It is the 
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joint work of three officials and is divided into three parts. The first 
is a historical survey of Japanese diplomacy by Satoru Haségawa of 
the Foreign Office. The second narrates the achievements of the 
Japanese Army in the various war zones and is the work of Lieut.- 
Colonel Yoshiaki Hotta of the Army Information Department of the 
Imperial Headquarters, while the last, which mentions the accomplish- 
ments of the Japanese Navy, has been written by Lieut.-Commander 
Kéngo Tominaga of the Navy Information Department of the Imperial 
Headquarters. The chiefs of both information departments have each 
contributed a preface to give prominence to the official viewpoints. 

The chief of the Army Information Department in the course of 
his preface stresses the fact that within five months of the start of the 
wat the Japanese armed forces not only reduced the enemy positions 
in greater East Asia, but established a zone of durable influence for 
Japan. Because of the outstanding achievements of the Army, the 
establishment of a greater East Asia mutual prosperity sphere by that 
time became a concrete reality. 

The chief of the Navy Information Department, after culogizing 
the distiguished part played by the Navy in the first five months of 
the war to tegister serious blows to the combined naval forces of 
Britain, the United States and the Netherlands, expresses the opinion 
that this authentic volume is not only important as an official record 
of the progress of the war, but also as a needful publication to 
acquaint the general public with the actual phases of war operations 
and Japan’s objective of creating a co-prosperity sphere in greater 
East Asia, eliminating the influence of Anglo-American nations. 

In the first part, Japan’s diplomatic relations with the United 
States and Britain from the time of the Washington Disarmament 
Conference to the breakdown of the Japanese-American negotiations, 
culminating in Tokyo’s declaration of wat on Washington and ee a 
have been surveyed in a thoughtful manner. It is pointed out that 
the Stimson Declaration of non-tecognition of Japan $ policy ah 
Manchuria as an aftermath of the Manchurian incident, strained the 
earlier friendly relations existing between the two Pacific oe 
Also the policy of the Roosevelt Government in connection with the 
China affair is criticized as an instrument to disturb the peace of East 
Asia, and to substantiate that assertion a seties of er eas ghee 
have been brought out to expose the American policy of unilatera 
interference in matters concerning Japan and China. Then it - 
disclosed how President Roosevelt, spurning the earnest destte::0 
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Japan to normalize the situation in the Pacific, compelled it, against 
its wishes, to resort to wat as a last measure to break the “‘ democratic 
economic and military encirclement and thereby insure its self. 
existence. 

Space has been devoted to set forth clearly the official version in 
respect of the objective of this war. In that connection, Premier 
Tohjo’s speech delivered at the seventy-eighth session of the Diet has 
been quoted in extenso. ‘The Premier, in part, stated: 


Our present war with America and the British Empite is, in essence, 
a rivalry between the old international order and the new order we are 
striving to establish; in other words, it is a struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of East Asia. 


The noteworthy feature of this section is that it makes pertinent 
suggestions to indicate how Japanese diplomacy should be conducted 
in the future to stablize the foundation of the greater East Asia co- 
ptosperity sphere. Therefore, it holds the view that Japan’s future 
diplomatic relations should be directed in a manner conducive to the 
security and prosperity of the sphere as a whole. 

The second and third parts of the book are especially attractive, 
for they contain authentic reports of land and naval engagements 
fought by Japan in the first phase of the war. Both assert that the 
so-called ABCD encirclement of Japan caused the outbreak of war in 
greater East Asia, and allude to hardships and sufferings the Japanese 
forces had to bear patiently to continue their relentless onslaughts. 
It is revealed that the victories won by Japan were not either due to 
any fortutious circumstances or weakness on the part of the Anglo- 
American wat machine, but due to superior and efficient offensive 
abilities of the Japanese fighting services. The hard training they 
had undergone in the past made them fit to surmount all difficulties 
regardless of strategic disadvantages. Significantly enough, it is 
added that both Britain and America grossly miscalculated the striking 
power of Japan, because they regarded Japanese operations against 
Chiang Kai-shek as expositions of Japanese military might. Obvious- 
ly, they failed to appreciate the fact that Japan considered the China 
front as a sort of training school for its armed forces. Moreover, 
Japan refrained from displaying its real military ability in China with 
a view to depriving the Anglo-American nations of any opportunity 
to estimate its huge potentiality held in reserve. By this judicious 


move, Japan succeeded in keeping London and Washington in the 
dark. 
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The second part vividly relates the caputte of Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore and Mandalay, as well as the military operations carried out 
in the East Indies and other sectors. ‘Then it goes on to say how 
those who had before measured the strength of Japan by watching 
the trend of the Sino-Japanese hostilities were tudely awakened to 


recognize its amazing fighting ability soon after the Pearl Harbour 
débacle. Consequently, it adds : 


It must be a wonder to the world that the Japanese forces achieved 
phenomenal successes at the outset of the greater East Asia war, in spite 
of the fact that they had been Ptosecuting military operations against 
the troops of Chiang Kai-shek for over four years. Our explanation is 
that we had been simultaneously endeavouring to improve our military 
power to meet every eventuality, even a gigantic war, because of our 
sincere desire to establish lasting peace in this part of the world. 

Since the commencement of the China affair, budget appropriations 
for military expenditures have been tremendously increased. Before the 
outbreak of this unprecedented war, sixty per cent. of the budgeted 
amount went toward replenishing the military machine. While only 
twenty per cent. of the iron output and other vital materials were 
consumed for meeting the military requirements in China, the rest of 
available materials were mobilized to gear up our fighting machinery. 
In fact, the Army within a short time trebled its fighting potentiality 
and became confident of coping with new emergencies which might 
arise out of the prolongation of the China affair. 


Referring to daring landing operations carried out by the 
Japanese Army contingents to reduce Hongkong, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Borneo, Java and Sumatta, it points out that Japan in this 
tespect has perfected a new military technique. It is of the opinion 
that since the times of Hannibal and Napoleon, landing operations 
in the face of enemy fire has been considered extremely perilous and 
almost impossible. In the last World War, a British detachment 
attempted to effect a surprise landing on the Gallipoli peninsula, but 
met with such a disastrous failure that not one of the soldiers of the 
landing party escaped annihilation. It is, indeed, gratifying that the 
Japanese forces have proved that they can successfully land braving 
the enemy fire. Therefore, they have added a new chapter to the 
annals of the art of modern warfare. 

The last part refers to the brilliant operations of the Japanese 
Navy in various sectors. Due credit is given to it for the telling 
bombardment of Pearl Harbour. References are then made to naval 
successes in Malaya, Java, the Indian Ocean and the Coral Sea, a 
particular stress is laid to expose the superior réle of the naval air 
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atm. It observes: 

The reason why the American and British fleets wete so easily 
crippled by our Navy is that they underrated our Navy’s qualitative 
strength. Whereas they attached undue importance to such obsolete 
naval tactics as “ring formation” and ‘Nelson touch, our Navy 
being confident of its striking accuracy bored them down with well- 
placed hits from warships and aircraft. It is regrettable that they 
neglected to take the best advantage of modern science in naval warfare— 
an advantage which our Navy has never disregarded to take into 
full account. 


Graphic descriptions of the exploits of the naval air corps, 
Submarines, landing parties and special submarines are given to 
illustrate to what extent the Japanese Navy has mastered the diverse 
tactics of modern war. It is explained that the Japanese Navy has 
attained its present standard of efficiency due to continous tigorous 
training to perfect striking accuracy. When the 5:5: 3 naval ratio 
was imposed on Japan allowing it to have only three ships to every 
five of Britain and America, the Japanese Navy in an endeavour to 
Overcome the loss in quantitative strength at once began a vigorous, 
Systematic training to develop its fighting ability to the utmost 
degree. For that reason, it has become highly efficient today to 
undertake any and every hazardous sea or other operations. 

The usefulness and the merit of this volume can be judged from 
the fact that it is an official version of the progress of the war in 
gteater Hast Asia. It has been written ina very human style, and 
its depiction of war Operations is dramatically realistic. 
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May 21 Captain Hidéo Hiraidé, 
sectional chief of the Navy Press 
Section of the Imperial Headquaters, 
states over radio that poor strategi- 
cal knowledge is the vulnerable point 
of the enemy fleet in the sea battle 
of the Coral Sea, that by the time 
British and American leaders realize 
this their countries will have become 
third rate sea Powers, that as long as 
Australia is Japan’s enemy Japan’s 
sword shall fall upon the Australians 
and that economic reconstruction in 
the south is making headway more 
favourably than is imagined in Japan. 

May 22 Crack forces of the Japa- 
nese Army started on May 15 a 
general offensive against the com- 
bined 9th and 88th armies of the 
Chiang régime, announce the Japa- 
nese expeditionary forces in China. 
Colonel Harushigé Iwasaki, chief of 
the Press Section of the same forces, 
declares that the new offensive will 
Prove another deadly blow to 
Chungking which has been greatly 
weakened by the recent débécle in 
Burma. 

May 23 The vanguard of Japa- 
nes€ units enters Mugi, strategic 
point in central Chekiang, situated 
20 kilometres west of Yungkong. 
The Asahi states that Chungking’s 
hope of rebuilding its air power 
with the aid of the United States 
has been shattered by the successful 
taids conducted by the Japanese 
Army planes during the middle of 
May upon airfields in Chekiang, 


Kwangsi and Kiangsi Provinces. 
Nine notables are newly added to 
the list of chief civil administrators 
for the Navy in occupied territories, 
They are Kojiro Inouyé, former 
Minister to Hungary, Shighéo Shi- 
mizu, former Governor of Waka- 
yama, Tétsuomi Sudo, Governor of 
Gifu, Dr. Ryutaro Azuma, professor 
at Tokyo Imperial University, Naoto 
Okamoto, chief of the Supply 
Department of the Agriculture and 
Forestry Ministry, Shighéru Samé- 
jima, technical expert of the Home 
Office, Tatéki Nakamura, secretary of 
the Finance Ministry, Ryo Mizuiké, 
secretary of the Home Office, and 
Shighénari Oda, secretary of the 
Tokushima Prefectural Office. The 
Navy Office also announces the 
appointment of eight ordinary naval 
administrators. é 
Regarding the defence of India, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Indian leader, 
again strongly advocates the com- 
plete withdrawal of Britain and the 
United States from Asia, says a 
Domei cable from Stockholm. 
May 24 Mamoru Shighémitsu, 
Japanese Ambassador to the N ational 
Government of China, upon his 
return to Nanking from Japan, states 
that the China policy of the Tokyo 
Government has undergone no 
wie y The 80th extraordinary 
Diet session is convoked and Tada- 
hiko Okada and Sakusaburo Uchiga- 
saki are elected Speaker and Vice- 
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Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives respectively. 

The Imperial Headquarters adds 
one damaged United States battle- 
ship of the North Carolina class and 
one sunken United States A-class 
cruiser of the Portland class to the 
war results of the Naval Battle of the 
Coral Sea. The communiqué reveals 
that the cruiser of an unidentified 
class which was seriously crippled in 
the same battle has turned out to be 
of Louisville class. 

May 26 To tender the nation’s 
felicitations to His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Manchoukuo on the roth 
anniversary of the founding of 
Manchoukuo, His Imperial Highness 
Prince Takamatsu leaves Tokyo for 
Hsinking. 

The Imperial Headquarters, on the 
occasion of the Navy Day, gives the 
account of the war results achieved 
by the Japanese Navy since the start 
of the war up to May 20 and says that 
260 enemy warships including six air- 
craftcarriers were sunk, damaged or 
captured. 

May 27 The 80th extraordinary 
Diet session is opened. Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo assures in his 
Diet speech that the basis of self- 
supplying productive economy of the 
Japanese Empire has been perfectly 
consolidated and declares that India 
is in commotion, Chungking on the 
verge of collapse and Australia iso- 
lated. The general asks Australian 
leaders to perceive the international 
situation and then decide upon their 
Most important step. He expects 
that the Indian leaders will expel the 
Anglo-American forces as well as 
their influence completely from India 


and regain the independence of their 
country. 


In view of the continual slump of 
old fapi, the National Government 
of China has decided to eliminate the 
Chungking currency from central 
China, announces Cho Fo-hai, 
Finance Minister of the Nanking 
Government. He adds that until 
the new system is enforced old fapi 
will be exchanged for the Central 
Reserve Bank of China notes at the 
rate of two to one in Anhwei Pro- 
vince, Chekiang Province, Kiangsu 
Province, Nanking Special City and 
Shanghai Special City. 

May 28 The Japanese forces 
completely occupy Kinhwa, Che- 
kiang Province, having trapped and 
destroyed Chungking troops in the 
strongholds and natural fortresses 
around Kinhwa and Lanchi. 

Premier Hidéki Tohjo addressing 
the House of Peers states that all 
regions in greater East Asia are 
requested to display their traits in 
man-power and resources in the 
broadest extent and to strengthen 
and replenish the economic power 
of greater Hast Asia as a whole, that 
the economic strength of all regions 
must be displayed on a comprehen- 
sive basis and through their co-opera- 
tion lay the foundation necessary for 
autonomous defensive strength and 
that all inhabitants in the co-pros- 
petity sphere are bound to share 
their joy and hardships. ; 

May 29 General Kuniaki Koiso, 
former Overseas Minister, is appoint- 
ed Governor-General of Korea in 
succession to General Jiro Minami 
who is at the same time installed as 
member of the Privy Council. 
Rokuichiro Ono, Vice-Governor- 
General, is named a member of the 
House of Peers and is succeeded by 
Takéo Tanaka, former Overseas 
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Vice-Minister. 

Dr. Chu Min-i, Special Envoy of 
the National Government of China, 
attives by air at Tokyo to express 
the unshakable resolve of his Govern- 
ment to co-operate closely with Japan 
for ultimate victory in the war in 
greater East Asia. 

May 30 Taking advantage of the 
deterioration in the power of the 
Chungking administration, the 
Chinese Communist Party is gradu- 
ally intensifying its stiff attitude 
toward General Chiang Kai-shek, 
says Domei. 

May 31 The Chungking Legal 
Tender Disposal Committee is for- 
mally established in the Shanghai 
branch of the Central Resrve Bank 
of China and immediately opens 
business to dispose of old fapi. 

Special submarines of the Japanese 
Navy attack Diego Suarez in Mada- 
gascar Island, Africa, as well as the 
Port of Sydney on the eastern coast 
of Australia. A British battleship 
of the Oxeen Elizabeth class and a 
B-class cruiser of the Arethusa class 
ate seriously damaged in Diego 
Suareaz and one enemy warship is 
sunk in Sydney. 

June x The Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration is continuing to deceive the 
American public regarding the de- 
velopment of the Pacific war because 
once it had started on its deception 
programme, it had to go on deceiv- 
ing the public to make “‘ both sides 
meet,” tells Tomokazu Hori, spokes- 
man of the Board of Information, 
to foreign correspondents. 

Lieutenant-General Takéo Yasuda 
is installed as commander of the 
Army Air Force Headquarters, an- 
nounces the War Office. 

June 2 The Government’s schem- 


es for trade and funds control for the 
1942 fiscal year is approved at a 
Cabinet meeting. The Trade Cont- 
tol Scheme stipulates that the total 
amount of Japan’s trade with the 
countries of greater East Asia in the 
current fiscal year would equal the 
total of the country’s foreign trade, 
counting the trade with third count- 
ties, prior to the outbreak of the war 
in greater East Asia. 

June 3 The continued pretense of 
the United States Government that 
it was caught unwares, every time it 
suffers a defeat at the hands of Japan, 
can no longer deceive impartial 
observers and even noted American 
writers have admitted that America 
has only itself to blame for its de- 
feats, declares Tomokazu . Hori, 
spokesman of the Board of Informa- 
tion, to foreign newspapermen. He 
also says that “General Chiang and 
his followers should understand 
definitely that sooner they cease 
resistance the sooner the Chinese 
maases will be saved from unneces- 
sary sufferings and enabled to have 
hope for the future.” 

June 4 Complete understanding 
regarding the Japan-F.I.C. economic 
atrangements for 1942 has been 
reached between the two countries, 
says Domei. The news agency adds 
that the arrangements principally 
provide for a supply of rice, bauxite, 
jute and other raw materials from 
French Indo-China to Japan in 
exchange for export of manufactures 
from Japan to F.1.C. 

Lieutenant-General Shojiro Iida, 
supreme commander of the Japanese 
expeditionary forces in Burma, 
announces the prosecution of the 
Japanese military administrotion in 
Burma. At the same time a new 
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preparatory committee for construct- 
ing the central administrative organ 
in Burma is inaugurated with nine 
capable Burmeses as its leaders. 

June 5 Crack Japanese Army 
forces, smashing their way along 
the Fuchow River, enter Fuchow, 
important enemy base in the eastern 
part of central Kiangsi Province. 

The attack by Japanese special 
submarines on Sydney has exposed 
the clumsiness of the strategy of the 
American Navy and that the latter 
has degenerated into a “funeral 
fleet,” says Captain Hidéo Hiraidé, 
sectional chief of the Navy Press 
Department of the Imperial Head- 
quarters, in his radio speech. He 
also declares : “If Australia makes up 
her mind to fight Japan, we have 
our own plan to smash her and if 
she intends to ask for peace, we are 
prepared to welcome her as a good 
neighbour.” 

The entire city of Sydney is thrown 
into a state of turmoil and confusion 
upon the announcement that Japa- 
nese submarines have attacked 
Sydney, according to a Canberra 
dispatch received in Lisbon. In the 
meantime, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters admits that 
Japanese submarines attacked Sydney 
on June 3 and sank one warship, ac- 
cording to a Reuter’s dispatch from 
Melbourne received in Lisbon. 

A leading Italian newspaper, Cor- 
rier della Sera at Milan, highly prais- 
es the Japanese submarine attacks 
on Sydney and Madagascar. With 
the sudden expansion of the Japanese 
Navy’s sphere of Operations running 
from Sydney to Diego Suarez the 
Americans must have been shocked, 
Says the paper. 

June 6 Japanese Navy units at- 


tacked and sank four enemy sub- 
marines which had been infesting 
waters off Tokyo Bay, south of Cape 
Shionomisaki (Wakayama prefecture) 
and southwest of Kyushu, late in 
May and early in June, discloses the 
Imperial Headquarters. 

Repulsing stubborn enemy tesist- 
ance crack Japanese forces this 
motni g at 9:15 o’clock completely 
occupy Chuchow airfield in Chekiang 
Province. 


June 7 Just half a year has elapsed 
since the Imperial Rescript declaring 
war on the United States and Britain 
was promulgated. Taking advant- 
age of this occasion, the Imperial 
Headquaters issues a communiqué 
announcing the composite results of 
the Japanese Army and its losses in 
the six months’ interval up to May 
31. War prisoners consist of 25,000 
U.S. troops 64,000 British troops, 
24,000 N.E.I. troops, 44,000 Chung- 
king troops and 185,000 others. 
Japanese casualties consist of 9,174 
killed, and 20,720 wounded. 

June 8 Japanese Naval forces 
operating in Visayan waters complete 
Mopping-up operations around 
Bohol Island, the tenth largest in 
the Philippines, and its neighbouring 
islands. 

All told, 13,310 Manchoukuoan 
Soldiers and civilians in military 
service, are honoured by His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan with various 
tades of Japanese decorations. Four 
full-ranking Manchoukuoan generals 
are invested with the First Class 
Order of either the Rising Sun or 
Sacred Treasure, 

President Roosevelt’s statement 
that the Japanese forces are using 
poison gas against Chungking troops 
1s vehemently denounced as a 
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“ poppy-cock ” story by Mr. Tomo- 
kazu Hori, spokesman of the Board 
of Information,’ at his press con- 
ference. 

June 9 The main forces of the 
Chungking 32nd division and the 
94th Group Army are routed by the 
Japanese forces at a point southwest 
of Yingpanchao, 40 kilometres south 
of Paotow. The enemy leaves 
behind 400 dead, while the Japanese 
take a large amount of spoils of war. 

Crack Japanese Army forces 
dashing southward in pursuit of the 
enemy remnants after having occu- 
pied Fuchow completely capture the 
walled city of Iwang. Iwang is an 
important fortress in Kiangsi Pro- 
vince. 

Lieutenant-General Kisabuto 
Ando, Vice-President of the National 
Service Association, is appointed 
State Minister without portfolio. 

A long pending question is 
settled when the Cabinet approves 
the plan for an intermediate admini- 
strative machinery. The plan calls 
for the setting up in each main 
population centre of an administra- 
tive organ to be called a Local Affairs 
Office, which will be under the 
supervision of a prefectural governor. 

June ro Two more American air- 
craft-carriers have fallen prey to the 
might of the Japanese Navy, it is 
announced in a communiqué of the 
Imperial Headquarters. It says that 
the victories were scored between 
June 4 and 7 in surprise attacks on 
Dutch Harbour in the Aleutians and 
on Midway Island. Asa result of this 
epochal action, America’s hopes of 
carrying out a successful guerilla 
warfare against Japan by means of 
planes from carriers have been defi- 
nitely blasted. Apart from the air- 


craft-carriers, 134 enemy planes were 
either shot down or destroyed, one 
large transport was sunk and im- 
portant military establishments were 
destroyed. Japanese losses in the 
Present action include one aircraft- 
carrier lost, another severely dama- 
ged and one cruiser also severely 
damaged. Thirty-five planes have 
not yet returned, it is also announc- 
ed. 

The United States Navy Depart- 
ment announced on June 4 that 
Japanese air forces heavily bombed 
Midway Island at 9 a.m. June 4 
(Midway time), says a Washington 
dispatch received in Lisbon today. 
The sama dispatch adds that the 
United States Navy Department 
announced that a Japanese ait unit 
attacked Dutch Harbour, Alaska, 
for 15 minutes on June 3. 

Australians are now uneasy, as a 
result of the second attack on Sydney 
at dawn on June 8 by Japanese sub- 
marines, while other units simultane- 
ously bombarded Newcastle, says a 
Batavia dispatch to the Nichi Nichi. 

A wholesale reorganization of the 
National Service Association is 
announced today, the move coming 
close on the heels of the recent 
reform of the organ’s objective and 
function. Five new bureaus are 
established in the association and 
their new directors are appointed. 

June 11_The Japanese forces in 
Chekiang Province succeed in passing 
through the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
border after capturing Changshan. 
The walled city of Nacheng, strate- 
gically important enemy position 
located 62 kilometres southeast of 
the Japanese occupied city, is 
brought under complete command 
of the Japanese forces. 
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Spirited Japanese  outflanking 
operations against the 10,000 troops 
of the Communist forces command- 
ed by Liu Po-chang are in full 
swing in the mountainous region of 
the Tahsing range. As a result of 
the successful Japanese campaigns, 
some 2,942 enemy ttoops were 
found dead on the battlefield and 
more than 1,900 prisoners were 
captured by the Japanese on the 
Shansi-Hopei-Honan border atea. 

The Japanese forces, driving 
eastward from Tungsiang in Kiangsi 
Province, which they captured on 
June 6, completely occupy Tengpu, 
strategic town on the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi border, located 25 kilometres 
east of Tunghsiang. 

Japan’s transportation system 
enters a new epoch when the trial 
operation of a train consisting of six 
cars is completed between Moji and 
Shimonoseki with the opening of 
the giant 424,000,000 Kwanmon 
submarine tunnel connecting Honshu 
and Kyushu islands. 

Four Japanese submarines operat- 
ing off Durban in the Union of South 
Africa sink four enemy merchant 
vessels according to an announcement 
made by the Union of South Africa 
Navy authorities, says a report 
reaching Lisbon. 

June 12 Nine American aircraft of 
the Cutiss-Hawker P-40 type are 


downed by a Japanese air formation. 


in a fierce combat over Kweilin 
airfield in Kiangsi Province. Two 
Japanese planes plunge themselves 
into the enemy camp. 

Renewing their activities daily to 
destroy the remaining enemy facili- 
ties as well as to smash the foe’s air 
strength the Japanese Naval air 
force, operating in the New Guinea 


area, shoot down a total of 68 enemy 
planes and demolish four othets on 
the ground from May 16 to June 9. 
The Japanese side loses six machines, 
which dived headlong against the 
enemy targets during their opera- 
tions. 

In the first detailed report on the 
battle of the Coral Sea, which was 
waged early in May, the United 
States Navy admits the sinking of its 
33,000-ton aircraft-catrier Lexington ; 
the 1,570-ton destroyer Simms and 
the 16,300-ton oil tanker Neosho, 
according to a Washington dispatch. 

June 13 Foreign Minister Shighé- 
nori Togo in receiving the group of 
six Chilean newspapermen, who have 
been visiting here since last August, 
at his office praises the attitude of the 
Republic of Chile toward the war in 
greater Hast Asia. Mr. Togo hopes 
that “‘the statesmen of Chile will 
continue taking pains not to have 
their country involved in this war.” 

June 14 The Japanese military 
authorities in Shanghai arrest three 
Ametican and British ringleaders of 
a large scale international espionage 
gtoup there. They are Henry Gorge 
Woodhead, British, American, 
publisher of the Oriental Affairs 
magazine, John Powell, American, 
editor of the China Press, and Fre- 
derick Opper, American, Shanghai 
correspondent for the United Press. 
They are placed under the court 

martial. 

June 15 The Imperial Headquart- 
ets issues a communiqué announcing 
the addition of one Ametican A-class 
cruiser of the San Francisco class 
and one American submarine to the 
War results of the surprise attack off 
Midway Island previously announced 
and that of 30 enemy airplanes to 
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120 planes previously teported to 

have been shot down. 

Premier Hidéki Tohjo and Foreign 
Minister Shighénori Togo send mes- 
Sages to the meeting held in Bang- 
kok by Indians to discuss practical 
measures for obtaining Indian 
independence. Rash Behari Bose, 
presides over the meeting. 

Governor Tokiji Yoshinaga of 
Hiroshima prefecture is appointed 
Chief of the Metropolitan Police 
Board succeeding Yukio Toméoka 
who has resigned. 

The Imperial Navy air units which 
had suspended their bombing attacks 
on Port Darwin, key point in northern 
Australia,’ since last May, tesumed 
their activity on June 1 3, when the 
16th large scale bombing was carried 
out jointly by Japanese bombers and 
fighter planes. Another surprise raid 
was carried out the following day. 
During the two days, Japanese raid- 
ers shot down 12 modernly-equipped 
planes. 

General Chang Tso-hsiang, who 
once was Manchuria’s second most 
influential warlord, arrives in Hsink- 
ing with several of his henchmen to 
pledge allegiance to the Manchoukuo 
Empire after an absence of 11 years 
since the outbreak of the Manchurian 
incident. 

June 17 The Japanese Navy has 
decided to construct a new type of 
coast guard ships specially designed 
for the purpose. Necessary regula- 
tions pertaining to the construction 
of new defence ships are promulgated 
in today’s official gazette. 

For the attainment of the savings 
goal of ¥23,000,000,000 for the 
Present fiscal year, a nation-wide 
campaign under the sponsorship of 
the National Service Association is 


started which will last for one month. 


June 18 The Imperial Headquar- 
ters issues a communiqué adding to 
the war results of the recent attacks 
of Dutch Harbour reported in the 
communiqué of June ro. It follows: 

“According to a detailed repott 
of the surprise attacks on Dutch 
Harbour, previously announced, the 
Imperial Naval units in the face of 
the stormy weather characteristic of 
that region effected courageous at- 
tacks on Dutch Harbour on June 4 
and 5. In these operations, it has 
been confirmed the Japanese units 
shot down 21 enemy planes and at 
the same time destroyed the major 
portions of important enemy military 
establishments.” 

An agreement is signed between 
the Bank of Japan and the Finance 
Ministry of Thailand under which 
Japan will make a loan of ¥200,000, 
cco to Thailand for strengthening 
Thailand’s financial and economic 
Position, the Board of Information 
announces. 

June 19 The Government an- 
nounces more than 3,000 Govern- 
ment officials throughout the central 
and prefectural institutions will be 
dismissed from their services to 
transfer them as administrators to 
the southern regions occupied by 
Japan. This will be carried out by 
next March. 

June 20 Koki Hirota, former Pre- 
mier, will be sent to Thailand as 
Japanese Grand Envoy on Special 
Mission of Felicitation on the Japan- 
Thai Alliance, it is announced by the 
Government. Yasukichi Yatabé, 
former Minister to Bangkok, and 
others are members of Mr. Hirota’s 
suite. 

During four days after June 13 
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Japanese Naval air units in their 
aerial raids on Port Darwin in Aust- 
tralia shot down 46 enemy planes and 
blasted military establishments, while 
the Japanese losses were only two 
airplanes, according to a communiqué 
of the Imperial Headquarters. 


The surviving 161 members of the 
crew of the Soviet merchant ship 
Angarstroy, victim of an outrageous 
attack by a United States submarine, 
safely arrive at Dairen on their way 
home. These Soviet sailors were 
rescued by a Japanese steamer. 
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LOAN OF 200 MILLION YEN TO THAILAND BY THE BANK OF JAPAN 


(2) Terms of Agreement : Announcement by the Board of 
Information, June 18, 1942 


(1) The Bank of Japan agtees to extend to the Ministry of Finance of 
the Thai Government a loan totalling 200,000,000 to be acquired by the 
Ministry of Finance of the Thai Government within a period of five years 
from the date of the present agreement, 

(2) Loans which have been acquired by the Ministry of Finance of the 
Thai Government by virtue of the Present agreement shall be recorded in a 
special deposit account which will be established in the name of the Ministry 
of the Thai Government with in the Bank of Japan. 

(3) The Ministry of Finance of the Thai Government may purchase 
gold from the Bank of Japan by drawing from the foregoing special deposit 
account. 

(4) The Ministry of Finance of the Thai Government shall pay interest 
for the foregoing loan from the Bank of Japan at the rate of 3.5 per cent. 
per annum. 

(5) The Ministry of Finance of the Thai Government shall return the 
loans thus acquired in one sum or in instalments of several sums within 
a period of five years since the date of the conclusion of the present 
agreement. 

(6) The terms under which the present loan may be made or the terms 
under which the present loan may be returned may be ‘extended by con: 
sultation between the Bank of Japan and the Ministry of Finance of the Thai 
Government. 


(2) Statement by Finance Minister Kaya 


An agreement of opinion was reached by Japan and Thailand some 
time ago on the necessity of financial co-operation between the two countries. 
The concerete measures for the realization of the point which were agreed 
upon included the placing of the baht currency on a par with the yen 
Currency and the use of the yen currency in the settlement of accounts 
between the two countries. 

A further step to force closer economic ties between Japan and Thailand 
was taken today when an agreement was signed under which the Bank of 
Japan will make a loan for *¥¥ 200,000,000 to the Thai Finance Ministry. eS 

In January of this year Thailand declared war on America and Britain 
in conformity with the Japan-Thailand Treaty of Alliance. 
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Promptly both America and Britain moved to freeze Thai ctedits and 
assets in their territories. The objective of this move was to weaken the 
foundations of the Thai currency with a view to causing disturbance in the 
economic circles of Thailand. 

In order to meet the hostile acts of America and Britain and to hasten 
the victorious conclusion of the war which it had joined on the side of this 
country, Thailand found it necessary to strengthen its financial and economic 
Position. 

Thailand approached Japan with a request for a loan of F200,000,000 
which would be necessary to finance the necessaty measures for bolstering 
Thai finance and economy. 

The Imperial Government gave favorable consideration to the Thai 
proposal. This attitude was in consonance with the spirit of the Japan- 
Thailand Alliance which called on this country to move to increase its 
economic relations with Thailand. Arrangements have thus been made for 
the Bank of Japan to advance 48200,000,000 to the Thai Finance Ministry. 

The present agreement will make it possible for the Thai Finance 
Ministry to borrow funds in the yen currency from the Bank of Japan when- 
ever the need arises and use them as reserve against note issues. There is 
no doubt of the effect of the present deal on Thailand which will be to con- 
solidate that country’s financial and economic Position. 

According to information to hand yesterday, Thailand has completed 
all legislative procedure necessary to enforce the measure stipulating the use 
of yen currency as reserve against note issues in Thailand. 

The present loan agreement, I have no doubt, will be an occasion for 
closer collaboration between Japan and Thailand in the economic field. 


(3) Statement of the Governor of the Bank of Japan Yubki 


With the object of bringing closer the economic relation between Japan 
and Thailand, the Bank of Japan has decided to extend a loan of ¥200,000,- 
000 to the Thai Finance Ministry, and an agreement in this connection was 
signed today. 

The financial economy and international lending and-borrowing condi- 
tion of Thailand have hitherto been very stable, and this state of affairs has 
undergone no fundamental change at all after the outbreak of the War of 
Greater East Asia. 

_ However, now that the country has declared war on America and Bri- 
tain, it has become necessary to readjust its financial economy on a wartime 
footing. The loan agreement just concluded is aimed to meet this necessity, 
and at the same time, to utilize the amount as a reserve currency of that 
Country in case of need. 

Simultaneously with the conclusion of this agreement, another pact has 
been signed whereby all settlements between the two countries will here- 
after be made through the account of the Bank of Japan. 

By virtue of this pact, a collective settlement system centering around 
the Bank of Japan has been soundly established, thus adding more import- 
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ance to the Japanese yew as a currency with which to make all settlements in 
the common prosperity sphere. Needless to say, the responsibility resting 
on the shoulders of the Bank of Japan as a pivotal organ of finance in the 
whole of greater East Asia zone has been increased by many fold. 

In Thailand, a plan is now under way to establish a central bank. When 
the project materializes, the Bank of Japan will spare no efforts in extending 
a hearty support to the healthy development of this financial organ, hoping 


‘to contribute in this way toward a still more closer economic telation be. 


tween Japan and Thailand through the central bank. 

Tam firmly convinced that the competent officials of Thailand in the 
financial field, by studying the wartime finance policy of Japan during their 
current visit to this country, have served greatly toward bringing about a 
favorable effect in the future economic relation between the two countries. 


GRAND MISSION TO THAILAND FOR FELICITATION ON THE 
JAPAN-THAI ALLIANCE : ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
BOARD OF INFORMATION, JUNE 20, 1942 


Recently, the Government of Thailand sent to Japan a Special Mission 
headed by the former Prime Minister, Lieutenant-General Phya Phahon 
Phonphayuha Sena, and including the Minister of Justice, H. E. Captain T. 
Thamrong, R.N., and the Minister-without-Portfolio, H. E. Nai Vanich 
Panananda and others, and tendered the expression of felicitation on the 
conclusion of the Japan-Thai Alliance Treaty. In order to return this 
courtesy on the part of the Thai Government, the Japanese Government 
have decided to send to Thailand a Grand Mission for Felicitation on the 
Japan-Thai Alliance headed by the Envoy, Mr. Koki Hirota, former Prime 
Minister, who holds Junior Second Grade of Court Rank and First Class 
Order of Merit, and composed of the Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Mr. Yasukichi Yatabé, and others. It is the confident expecta- 
tion of the Japanese Government that the dispatch of the said Envoy will 
serve to strengthen further the bond of alliance and to contribute toward 
the promotion of the traditional friendly relations, which have subsisted for 
a long time between Japan and Thailand. 


FOREIGN MINISTER TOGO’S STATEMENT ON THE 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHINA 
AFFAIR, JULY 6, 1942 


Japan’s traditional foreign policy is to make this country a stabilizing 
force and to establish peace of East Asia, thereby intending to contribute to 
world peace. On this immutable policy Japan has been making all possible 
efforts to realize the prosperity of East Asia through co-operation of Japan 
and China. Since the ovtbreak of the Manchurian Incident, however, their 
relations turned definitely for the wotse. Undesirable incidents occurred in 
succession through anti-Japanese propaganda. This had caused one to think 
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that the readjustment of Sino-Japanese relations was no easy affair. 

** The Lukowkiao incident broke out under such an atmosphere, Ip 
spite of Japan’s policy of localizing the dispute on the spot, the Chinese 
authorities then in power sent the Central Army northward to challenge the 
Japanese Army in North China. Japan was forced to respond to this and 
took up the gauntlet. 

Early in August General Chiang Kai-shek sent his regular troops into 
Shanghai. Disregarding the international situation, they started aggression 
upon Japan. The situation thus assumed serious Ptoportions with the 
tesult that the wholesale clash of Japan and China became unavoidable. 
However, Japan has remained true to its traditional policy of realizing 
co-operation and amity between Japan, Manchoukuo and China, and this spirit 
was manifested in the frequent statements issued by the Japanese Goverment. 

Utterly disregarding Japan’s victory, the Chiang regime has kept up its 
warlike resistance to Japan. It was in January, 1938, that the Japanese 
Government declared that it would not deal with the Chiang regime and 
voiced the hope for establishment of a new Chinese administration sincere 
enough to develop New China, thereby readjusting Sino-Japanese relations, 

' After carefully studying the international situation, the Japanese Govern- 
ment made public at home and abroad a statement that the ultimate objec- 
tive of Japan was to establish a new order for securing a permanent stabiliza- 
tion of East Asia and that Japan wished a new regime to co-operate with 
Japan be founded. The statement was issued no November 3 of the same 
year. This was followed by Japan’s announcement of necessaty terms con- 
nected with the readjustment of relations with China. This is what is 
known as the Konoye Three Principles of December 22, 1938. The terms 
embodied the neighbourly friendship, joint prevention against Communism 
and economic co-operation, 
_ President Wang Ching-wei of the National Government now at Nank- 
ing was the person who. deserted Chungking at the risk of his life in 
tesponse to Japan’s declaration. He was prompted by the idea that the 
only way of China’s salvation was in co-operation with Japan. He 
Sena ee National Government in Nanking on March 30, 1940. 
peel a e nea oe ear basic treaty with that Government on 
ier ee me year. A joint declaration was made by Japan, 

oukuo and China at that time, mutually recognizing their goverments. 

The long-pending issue of recognizing Manchoukuo by China was thus 

solved. Asa result, the China Affair entered into a new stage. The Japa- 
Re weak ae Ca ees 
military, economic and other affairs. oe eee 

f Mr. Wang visited Japan in June 
king’s determination to go hand in han 
otder. The extension of a *¥300,000,0 
also was decided then. Shortly after 
Italy and other countries numbering a 


» 1941, and this made clearer, Nan- 
d with Japan for a new East Asiatic 
00 loan to the Nanking Government 
Mr. Wang’s return home, Germany, 
bout ro in all extended their de jure 
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recognition to Nanking. 


It was Ametica and Britain which, not wishing co-operation between 
Japan and China, hampered Japan bringing the China Affair to a successful 
issue. 

During the affair Japan took pains not to injure the legitimate rights 
and interests of their countries in China. Where such rights and interests 
were damaged in the process of the execution of hostilities, the Government 
adopted measures designed to right things. There were innumerable occa- 
sions where Japan put itself to inconvenience strategically for fear of 
damaging the rights and interests of third countries. 

America and Britain deliberately ignored the fact that Japan was engaged 
in large scale military operations in China, and contended that they could 
not recognize the rights of Japan as a belligerent. Starting from this false 
assumption, they declined to recognize the steps taken by Japan in China in 
the process of the conduct of military operations. 

Moreover, these countries abetted the Chiang regime to continue the 
resistance against Japan. Thus they consistently stood in the way of Japan 
which was anxious for a complete settlement of the China Affair. The 
policy of the Japanese Government was to enlighten these countries on con- 
ditions in China with a view to inducing them to halt their policy of 
hampering the solution of the affair. 

While Japan was working for agreements which would settle the matters 
in dispute with America and Britain in China, the American Government 
was unreasonable enough to abrogate the Japanese-American Treaty of 
commerce. This was in 1939. 

In July last year, when some units of the Imperial Army advanced into 
southern French Indo-China under an agreement concluded with the French 
Government, America induced Britain to join in freezing Japanese credits 
and funds. 

In November last, Ambassador Saburo Kurusu was sent to America to 
work for an agreement with the American Government. The attitude 
adopted by America in the negotiations was exceedingly unreasonable and 
prompted this country to appeal to arms. : 

Thus the enemy hidden behind the China Affair unmasked themselves. 
This resulted in Japan’s declaration of war on America and Britain. Looking 
over the circumstances leading up to the outbreak of the War of Greater 
East Asia through the China Affair, it is made clear that the real area 
of the war is to establish a new order in East Asia based on Hakko Ie one 
universal concord, eliminating the United States, Britain and any one that 
depends upon these two countries from the area, ae 

Since the start of the present war President Wang and men sans a 
have well undetstood the real intention of Japan and are offering their fu 
measure of co-operation toward the War of Greater East Asia sage 
On the other hand, Chungking is putting up 4 big bluff be CuCER. daa tates. 
however, is that it is suffering from terrible hardship, due to virtu 


ception of all supply routes from outside. 
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The Chungking fapi currency has experienced asad drop. The Ame- 
rican and British loan extension does not mean anything, now that the trans- 
portation of materials is practically blocked. The relations between the 
Kuomintang and Communists are seemingly calm on the surface, but their 
internal discord is mounting, threatening to develop into serious proportions 
at any moment. 

In spite of such a situation, a part of the Chungking regime still refuses 

to recognize the realities of the world today, and continues to carry on its 
futile nightmare of anti-Japanism, relying on undependable ‘friends.’ 
Against these men, who not only tefuse to understand the true significance 
ofa Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, but who actually obstruet its 
realization, and who, in order to maintain their control and power, do not 
consider the suffering, of countless human being, Japan is determined to 
bring destruction and will not cease until she has done so. 

At the same time, to the Nanking Government, which is co-operating 
with Japan in every way to bring the War of Greater East Asia to a success- 
ful conclusion, the Imperial Government will give aid and support in all 
fields. In order to do this, however, the Nanking Government must con- 
solidate its rule, and actually bring about a situation where in the one hund- 
red millions in Japan and the two hundred million inhabitants of this occu- 
pied zones in China will be united as one. 

In this point lies importance of the Japanese Government’s attitude to- 
ward the final settlement of the China Affair. With the destruction of the 

Chungking regime and the strengthening of the Nanking Government, not 
only the China Affair but the construction of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere as well will be carried through to a successful conclusion. 
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6) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 


” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Haebinit in only 124 hours. 


Super-express ‘“ Asia 
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